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THE CANADIAN COUNCIL ON CHILD WELFARE. 
PROGRESS REPORT—AUGUST, 1928. 
Manitoba Child Welfare Inquiry. 


At the request of the Minister of Public Welfare for the province of 
Manitoba, Dr. Montgomery, the executive secretary has accepted a 
Commission of Inquiry into the child welfare work and administration of 
the Division of Child Welfare of that province. Associated with the 
secretary, especially on the Mothers’ Allowances part of the inquiry, will 
be Miss Elizabeth King, M.A., a graduate of Acadia University, of the 
Simmons School and of the American Red Cross Institute of Social Work. 

Miss King has had considerable business as well as social service 
experience; for three years, 1917-20, she was secretary of the Ottawa 
Welfare Bureau; 1920-23 investigator for Ottawa for the Ontario Mothers’ 
Allowances; 1923-27 senior investigator of Mothers’ Allowances for the 
province of Ontario. After a course on child study at the New School of 
Social Study, in 1927, Miss King went to New York for family welfare 
work and has since been at the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities and resident 
at East Side House Settlement. It is hoped that circumstances may 
make it possible to add Miss King to the permanent staff of the Council 
for research and survey work. 


New Brunswick Survey. 


The executive secretary visited New Brunswick again en route to 
Geneva. Asa result of the work done then, the Kiwanis Club of Saint 
John has accepted responsibility financially for a survey of the province 
of New Brunswick in child welfare, similar to the study made in British 
Columbia last year. Arrangements have been made with a strong New 
Brunswick committee for the inauguration of this survey in the early 
autumn. 


Summer Schools. 


Miss Kathleen Snowdon of the Council staff is lecturing on child 
welfare subjects at the summer schools of the Diocese of Ottawa, Toronto 
and Niagara, in Ontario. 

Immigration. 

In view of the Council’s participation in juvenile immigration 
matters, the Council applied for membership in the Canadian Council on 
the Immigration of Women. The one vacancy available was awarded to 
the Council on Child Welfare. The president represented the Council 
at the Conference with the Government on this matter. 


Child Welfare League of America. 


The executive secretary has been elected to serve as the director 
from Canada on the Board of Directors of the Child Welfare League of 
America. It is unnecessary to state of what great value this will be to 
Council work in Canada. 
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Finances. 


The Council is happy to be able to report an increase of $5000 in 
the government grant, included in the supplementary estimates. 

To the president, Mr. Tom Moore, Mme. Marchand and Mme. 
Tessier must go especial credit for their efforts in bringing the claims -of 
the Council’s work to the government’s favourable attention. 


General Studies. > 


_ Work is progressing favourably on the study of recidivism among 
juvenile delinquents, the maintenance costs of children in the nine pro- 
vinees, and the comparative analysis of illegitimacy laws in the Dominion. 


New Publications. 


“In Answer to Your Query.”—After two years of almost despairing 
effort, the Council has greatly ventured in the publication of this Direc- 
tory of Child Welfare Resources in the Dominion of Canada. This first 
attempt at such a monumental task cannot but be subject to criticism 
and correction, but if these be offered in the spirit of constructive co- 
operation, the issuance of a thoroughly reliable directory, annually or 
biennially, should become possible. 

The directory has been an expensive publication. Consequently, it 
is not being sent out to the general mailing list, but every member who 
desires a copy is entitled thereto, and is requested to notify the office 
if a copy is required. Additional copies are available at .15 cents each. 


Infant Deaths in a Canadian City. An analysis by the Child Welfare 
Association of Montreal of 1168 infant deaths occurring in that city. 


Special Training for School-Age Children in Need of Special Care. A 
fourth edition, bringing the published number of this technical pamphlet 
up to 28,000 copies, has been necessary. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual meeting will likely be held in Ottawa, on Monday, 
October 22nd, with sessions on Tuesday, October 23rd, should this be 
necessary. 


SHERNFOLD SCHOOL, OTTAWA. 


First Annual Meeting. 


About one year ago, under the auspices of the Canadian Council 
on Child Welfare, Shernfold School was established in Ottawa to provide 
intensive individual instruction and care in a home environment for 
little girls requiring specialized training and care. The School is private 
and residential, and as the training is almost entirely individual, the 
number of pupils is limited to a small group, admitted at varying ages up 
to adolescence. 

The School is operated by a Board of Trustees composed of repre- 
sentative citizens of Eastern Ontario. The internal management is under 
the direction of the Sisterhood of St. John the Divine (Church of England) 
but the School is administered along inter-denominational lines. The 
Sisters in charge of the teaching have trained as auxiliary class teachers 
for the Province of Ontario. 

The course of training followed with each child varies with the 
individual need. Academic teaching is given within the degree of each 
child’s inclination and capacity for it. The school aims at the develop- 
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ment of its pupils to lives of independence and social stability in the 
community. Particular attention is given to the child’s behaviour 
problems and to the formation of desirable social traits and habits. A 
complete physical and psychiatric examination is required on admission 
and periodic health examinations are given regularly. 

The fees are very moderate, especially considering the type of 
service which is given and the inevitably heavy overhead expense for 
operation with such a small number of pupils. 

The first annual meeting of the School was held on June 28th, 1928. 
The Honorary Secretary reported satisfactory progress in the develop- 
ment of the School’s plans and expressed appreciation of the practical 
interest shown in the School by the Canadian National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene who arranged for the services as psychiatrist of Dr. W. 
T. B. Mitchell, Director of the Mental Hygiene Committee of Montreal, 
and of Miss J. Louden of the Sick Children’s Hospital, Toronto, as tech- 
nical adviser. They have been associated with the School during the 
year, and have rendered invaluable service. Cordial appreciation was 
also expressed of the interest shown by Dr. S. B. Sinclair, Chief Inspector 
of Auxiliary Classes for Ontario; and Miss Helen Delaporte, his assistant, 
in the development of the School. The Secretary paid special tribute to 
the enthusiasm and support of the Chairman, Senator Haydon, the Board 
of Directors, and the Honorary Physician, Dr. George Fenton, in the 
frequent calls on their service during the difficult times of the initial 
year. In recognition of her untiring and efficient work with the School, 
Miss Kathleen Snowdon, of the staff of the Canadian Council on Child 
Welfare, was made honorary assistant secretary of the School for 1928. 

The present enrolment in the School numbers eleven. The Rev. 
Geo. D. Kilpatrick in his report on admissions and applications, pointed 
out that many applications had been refused after examination by the 
psychiatrist as falling outside the range of cases which it is felt that the 
School can benefit. Of the present enrolment, eight are from Ontario, 
two from Quebec, and one from the West. Twelve applications are at 
present under consideration. 

A review of the financial situation presented by Mr. Chauncey 
Kirby, the honorary treasurer, showed that the expenses of the first 
year including equipment, were particularly heavy, but that the deficit 
had been met by private contributions. With the possibility of full 
registration, no serious financial difficulty is anticipated for the coming 
year. 

Dr. Mitchell and Miss Louden, who were present, expressed them- 
selves as particularly satisfied with the progress made by the children 
during their stay in the School, and instanced several outstanding ex- 
amples. They both considered that the children responded well to the 
individual attention and particular training given by the Sisters. 

Sister Virginia, Director of the School, gave a detailed report of the 
internal management, and of the results obtained with the pupils. She 
also outlined “A Day in Shernfold” showing the daily routine followed 
and gave a sample week’s menu of food which was ample evidence of the 
care taken to provide adequately for the bodies as well as the minds of 
the children. From Sister Virginia’s remarks, and from observation 
during the School year, wise discipline, careful training, and happy use- 
fulness appeared to be particularly characteristic of the life at Shernfold. 

The report of Dr. Fenton, the honorary physician, showed that 
there had been comparatively little serious illness among the pupils, and 
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that the general health was excellent. The infirmarian is a graduate 
nursing sister. 

Furnishing (Mrs. C. H. Thorburn) and Property (Mr. Kenneth 
Greene) reports spoke eloquently of the generosity of friends of the School 
during the year. 

Appreciation was expressed of the devoted and unselfish service 
given so generously by the Sisterhood of St. John the Divine, through 
the Reverend Mother herself, and through the patient and skilled services 
of the three Sisters and three novices who staff the School, on whom 
rests the heaviest responsibility of all, in the moulding of the minds and 
characters of the little girls in their charge. 


THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU, OTTAWA. 


As the Ottawa Children’s Bureau closed its first year of trial opera- 
tion, efforts are again being made so to change the constitution of the 
Children’s Aid Society that the services now being performed by both 
agencies may be effectively co-ordinated. It might be pointed out at 
this time that the Canadian Council on Child Welfare, when instrumen- 
tal in getting the various children’s agencies in Ottawa together, did so 
with the idea of promoting better co-operation among them, and to this 
end the Children’s Bureau was formed. The nine participating institu- 
tions had been previously working independently with a consequent 
increase in institutional admissions. From the first move in the matter 
it had been recognized that the desirable and natural arrangement would 
be to have this co-operation effective through some arrangement with 
the Children’s Aid Society. Those behind the institutions had already 
expended great effort to bring about a mutually satisfactory arrange- 
ment. Some officers of the Children’s Aid Society were equally anxious 
to co-operate, but it was fourd impossible owing to the attitudes of 
certain other persons, to bring this about." 

The institutions which formed the Bureau, were thus forced to come 
together independently and of their own accord. That the Bureau has 
provided active co-operation rather than over-lapping is abundantly 
shown by the following statistics which cover the period of twelve months 
since its inception: 

Applications for admission of children to institutions—610. 
Applications allowed—110. 
Number of children placed out of the institutions—246. 

The total number of children who have thus been served by other 
than admission to an institution, or have been removed therefrom, is 
746. At the present minimum cost per day fixed by the Children’s 
Protection Act, namely seventy-five cents per diem, the institutional 
care of these children even if not wards would have cost approximately 
$559 per day, which would have been a charge on provincial, municipal 
and private philanthropic funds. The inclusive cost of the Bureau to 
date has been $3,514.18 of which $1,300.00 has been supplied by the 
co-operating institutions themselves. It is felt in Ottawa any arrange- 
ment is devoutly to be desired whereby the Boards, actually in charge 
of institutions, could be allowed some co-operative control of their own 
admissions, discharges and placements, and not be subject to inter- 
ference and dictation from persons who on the one hand, have no associa- 
tion with or responsibility for that institutional management and its 
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cost, and on the other hand, have no definite responsibility to the munici- 
pality for expenditure and administration. If this can be accomplished, 
and the Children’s Aid Society’s powers and responsibilities under the 
Children’s Protection Act effectively preserved, and rendered fully 
operative, in this co-operative way, a great service will have been render- 
ed the city of Ottawa. 


At the time the Bureau was formed there was a strong group of 
opinion within the Bureau group and within the Children’s Aid Society, 
that such a co-operative arrangement might be possible and desirable. 
Unfortunately this opinion was not in the majority, and was defeated 
by a small vote. 


Controller Tulley has now taken up the question of terms of amalga- 
mation, as his definite interest and responsibility. If he, by the prestige 
and influence which he is able to bring from the Board of Control, is able 
to overcome the opposition which previously existed and to make 
arrangements by which both groups are protected, he will bring about a 
development which was originally in the minds of many of those in the 
groups concerned. 


CHILD WELFARE LEGISLATION, 1928 


ALBERTA. 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act—Amendments. 


This act has been substantially amended, but this report dealsonly with 
those clauses which may more directly bear on child welfare problems. In 
some of the provinces, cases have occurred in which unfavourable judg- 
ments have been given in accidents occurring in the process of milk, 
ice, etc., deliveries, where drivers and those whom they may engage for 
part of their work, especially juveniles, have not been especially desig- 
nated under the Act. The present amendment includes in the clauses 
under the Accident Fund “the driver of a vehicle doing work for another, 
whether the former supplies the vehicle or does not supply it, provided 
that the relationship of master and servant exists between such driver 
and such other person.”’ 

A constructive amendment provides for the teaching of occupational 
therapy to workmen, on the Fund through partial incapacitation. 

Where dependants have moved outside of the Dominion of Canada 
to centres of lower living costs or standards of living, the Board may 
adjust the compensation accordingly. 

The percentage of compensation is advanced from 621% per cent. to 
6624 per cent. 

‘Hotels and commercial greenhouses have been added to the schedule 
covered by the Act, while restaurants and retail shops may be so included 
by Order-in-Council, on definitions and regulations recommended by the 
Board. 


Children of Unmarried Parents’ Act. Amendments. 


This amendment provides that in any proceedings under the Act, | 
the mother or the putative father may be examined as to his or her means. 
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The Domestic Relations Act. Amendments. 


There are two amendments to this Act. One amendment provides 
for an appeal within twenty days, from any protection order, i.e., order 
for the payment of maintenance under the Act. 

A second amendment allows “any other person on her behalf’ to 
apply for a wife, for a summons against the husband, in the event of 
non-payment of the amount of maintenance, fixed by the protection 
order. 


The Solemnization of Marriage Act. Amendments. 


A minor amendment provides that civil servants issuing marriage 
licenses may only receive such commission as may be prescribed by 
Order-in-Council. 

A second amendment that can only be regarded with regret and 
dismay, at a time when the League of Nations is earnestly endeavouring 
to raise both the age of consent and the age of marriage, throughout the 
civilized nations of the world, especially among aboriginal peoples, is that 
lowering the age of marriage for Indians living on a reserve from 16 to 
14 years of age. 


Legitimation by Subsequent Marriage. 


This Act was made necessary by the repeal of the Law of Intestate 
Successions Act, and is the draft of a Law on the subject prepared by the 
Conference of the Commissioners on the Uniformity of Legislation. The 
Act very simply states that if the parents of any child “heretofore or 
hereafter born out of lawful wedlock have heretofore intermarried or 
hereafter intermarry”’ the child is deemed for all purposes to have been 
legitimate from birth. 

The Act does not affect any property rights or titles, vested in any 
person, prior to the passage of the Act, or prior to any such inter- 
marriage, which “hereafter takes place.” 

Sexual Sterilization. 

This Act follows the lines of the bill introduced during the 1927 
session and withdrawn after the second reading. If Canada is to embark 
on legislation of this nature and the principle underlying that legislation 
is accepted, then one must admit that the Alberta legislation is cautiously 
and sanely drawn. The measure is to apply, only to persons whom it is 
proposed to discharge from a mental hospital. Such inmate may be 
examined by or in the presence of the board of examiners, provided for 
in the Act, at the request of thesMedical Superintendent. The Board 
again is carefully selected—two lay persons appointed by the Lieutenant 
Governor-in-Council and two medical practitioners nominated by the 
Senate of the University of Alberta and the Council of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. Not only is the consent of the Board required, 
but the consent of the inmate is also required, if he or she is capable of 
giving consent, or of the husband, wife, or other near relative or guardian, 
or of the Minister, if there be no near relative or guardian. 

Alberta has been a daring pioneer in a field of dangerous and con- 
troversial legislation. Legislation of such a nature should only be 
embarked upon after the most careful social evaluation of whether the 
results justify such drastic exercise of the state’s supreme powers over 
the individual. Undoubtedly, the Alberta administration has so satisfied 
itself, but it must be admitted that no analysis or report has yet been 
offered to the Canadian public setting forth with fair assurance the 
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beneficial social results of similar measures in those states of the United 
States, in which they have been enacted. Procreation of offspring is 
restricted, but whether immorality, promiscuity and social disease have 
been increased or decreased has not been equally established. It is 
greatly to be regretted that no Canadian province has yet essayed to 
show what could be done by a comprehensive programme of adequate 
social care for the feebleminded from childhood to adolescence and adult 
life, with special training, custodial care, and agricultural colonies, before 
our faces have been set in the direction of such drastic “‘short-cuts” to 
the desired end of safe and sane, and happy lives, for those so afflicted, 
and those who suffer from their affliction. However, if Canada decides 
that this way her solution lies, the Alberta measure is commendable for 
its caution and sanity. 


The Private Hospitals’ Act. 


This act is an admirable measure requiring careful registration of 
all private hospitals, and a return of all births, still-births, and deaths 
occurring therein. 


The Theatres’ Act. 


By this Act, the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council is given power to 
issue regulations governing the attendance of children at all entertain- 
ment halls and theatres. 


The Alberta Women’s Bureau. 


This measure provides for the creation of a Bureau to co-ordinate 
the activities of women’s organizations within the province, to collect 
and tabulate data in reference to women’s work, to conduct research 
work, and generally to maintain an intelligence service on all those 
subjects and activities of special interest and appeal to women. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


The Schools Health Inspection Act. 


This Act substitutes an enactment dealing entirely with the pro- 
vision of medical inspection in the public schools for the sections (163- 
reg formerly covering these, which formed part of the Public Schools 

ct. 

New sections of the Act explicitly state that the prevention, control, 
and suppression of communicable disease amongst the pupils and teachers 
in a school district is the responsibility of the Board of Trustees. The 
trustees may appoint, in each district, one or more school health nurses, 
subject to the approval of the Provincial Board of Health, all monies 
necessary thereto to form part of the ordinary expenses of the school 
trustees. Also subject to the approval of the Provincial Board, school 
districts with more than 2,500 public school pupils must appoint at least 
one school health inspector, while in smaller districts such appointments 
are optional. The other sections of the Act are re-enactments of existing 
legislation. 


The Infants’ Act. Amendments. 


These amendments implement certain recommendations arising out 
of the British Columbia Child Welfare Survey, 1927. 
The first amendment provides for a seven-days’ instead of two-days’ 
interval between the apprehension and hearing of the case of any child, 
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apprehended under the Act. It was felt that the two-day interval was 
too short to allow for any adequate examination, even though of a pre- 
liminary nature. 

Another amendment deals with the eternally vexed question of 
residence qualifications, and provides that residence shall not be acquired 
merely by reason of stay in an institution or shelter. A child under one 
year of age is to be deemed as of the municipality, wherein the mother 
last resided for one year, and in the absence of such evidence, as of the 
municipality, wherein the child was taken into custody. 

A third amendment provides for the payment of maintenance pend- 
ing the hearing and during the determination of the case of a child, in 
the care of a Children’s Aid Society. 

Another amendment makes it clear that where a child is his ward 
the Superintendent of Neglected Children may pay for the maintenance 
and support of such child at a rate not exceeding $4 per week. This 
amendment was necessary by reason of a doubt as to whether a child, 
who was not the ward of a Children’s Aid Society, but was placed in its 
care by the Superintendent, could be boarded out legally by the Society 
with maintenance provided under the Act. 


MANITOBA. 


Department of Health and Public Welfare. 


The Department of Public Welfare becomes the Department of 
Health and Public Welfare, with a Deputy Minister in charge, by this 
amendment. 


The Child Welfare Act. 


This Act was amended in technical aspects only, necessitated by the 
change of the Department of Public Welfare to a Department of Health 
and Public Welfare. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


Amendments to this Act of tremendous significance in this maritime 
province are those providing for the inclusion of “‘fishing’’ in the indus- 
tries covered in the compensation schedule. This will mean undoubtedly 
lessened problems in certain groups of child dependants in Nova Scotia. 


The Maritime Home for Girls Act. 


Amendments provide for the inclusion of the representatives of the 
continuing Presbyterian Church on the Board of this institution which 
is owned and administered under Government supervision by a corporate 
Board of the leading non-Roman Catholic churches of the three maritime 
provinces. 


The Teachers’ Pension Act. 


This Act provides for the pensioning of teachers engaged in the 
schools of Nova Seotia. The clauses, which make this Act of interest 
in the present summary, are those providing for the payment of benefits 
to - on behalf of child dependants (under sixteen years of age) of such 
teachers. 
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ONTARIO. 
The Boys’ Welfare Home and School Act. 


Amendments to this Act provide for the notification, upon ad- 
mission of a boy to any such school, of the municipality, from which he 
is admitted. Unless this is protested, the municipality becomes liable for 
payment, but may recover from the boys’ parents or guardians. 

The Children’s Protection Act. 

In the Council’s review of child welfare legislation in 1927, the 
prophecy was risked that undoubtedly many of the 1927 amendments to 
the Children’s Protection Act would require repeal or amendment in 1928. 
This forecast has proved correct, and most of the amendments brought 
down this year revert to principles altered or omitted in the revision of 
the statutes in 1927. 

The first important amendments are those in the definition of 
“neglected child.’”’ One amendment makes clear that an orphan, brought 
before the judge without the consent of the person in whose charge he or 
she is, may be dealt with under this clause. The clause defining the 
child who is neglected by reason of desertion is extended as in the old 
Act to cover the child who is not deserted by both parents, but ‘whose 
other parent is unable to maintain him.” A child, whose parent by reason 
of “infirmity” is unable to maintain him is now included in the same 
clause. The dangerous clause, allowing a finding of neglect to be made 
against a child of lewd or immoral conduct or language, or who commits 
any offence rendering him liable to fine or imprisonment is amended by 
omitting the clauses referring to conduct and language and inserting the 
proviso that the offences must be committed “with the consent or con- 
nivance”’ of the parents or parent. It was feared that the very broad 
interpretation to which the original clause was open might lead to too 
careless and casual apprehension and commitment. An equally dangerous 
clause allowing the finding of neglect to be made against a child who 
absented himself from school without permission is now limited by the 
saving words, “‘without sufficient cause habitually.” The clause govern- 
ing the finding of neglect against a prisoner’s child is redrafted so that it 
applies to any child who is not being properly cared for, or whose only 
parent is undergoing imprisonment, and who, in each case, is brought 
by the person, in whose care he is, to be dealt with, under the Act. The 
words “a child born out of lawful wedlock” are substituted for the words, 
‘illegitimate child.”’ 

Unfortunately, the principle that a child may not be removed from 
the custody of a dissolute person, etc., when that person is its parent, 
which was introduced into the Act in 1927, has not been removed in these 
1928 amendments. 

The ciauses defining the powers of the judge in respect to the dis- 
position of a child brought before him under the Act, are admirably 
clarified by the substitution of new clauses setting them forth simply as: 

(a) The adjournment of the case, sine die, and the return of the 
chi'd to his present custcd'y, subject to supervision by the Children’s 
Aid Society, or 

(b) Temporary commitment for a period, not exceeding twelve 
months to the care and custody of a Children’s Aid Society, or 

(c) Permanent commitment to the Children’s Aid Society. 

The responsibilities of a Children’s Aid Society, under both (a) and 
(b) above, and its power to bring the case again before the judge at any 
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time are clearly set forth also in a related amendment. The same 
amendment also makes it clear that, during a period of temporary com- 
mitment, a Children’s Aid Society may exercise all the powers of guardian- 
ship, except those relating to adoption proceedings. 

Another amendment safeguards a municipality against an order for 
maintenance, by requiring notice in writing to the municipality of any 
order of maintenance made under the Act. 

The dangerous clauses allowing either a society or a foster parent 
to apply to a judge for variation in a maintenance order is modified by 
restricting this right to a Children’s Aid Society. 

Another amendment restricts the obligation of parents to contribute 
by court order to the child’s maintenance and for recovery by the 
municipality of maintenance paid on behalf of such child, to maintenance 
obligations for children committed to a Children’s Aid Society. The 
amendment strikes out the qualifying phrase “or child placed in a foster 
home’’, of the 1927 Act. 

Another amendment makes it clear that it is only in cases of per- 
manent commitment that the guardianship rights of the Children’s Aid 
Society exceed to twenty-one years or until adoption, or until other 
legal guardianship is established. 

“Failure to support” is again included in the category of causes of 
neglect, for which a penalty for ill-treatment may be imposed under the 
Children’s Protection Act. 

The Adoption Act. 

The Adoption Act has been substantially amended along the lines of 
a division of social and judicial function rather than the somewhat strict, 
technical and legal procedure which was followed in 1927. 

The Act makes clear the rights of a mother of a child born out of 
wedlock or her husband to adopt her child. 

Some of the difficulty, which arose by reason of the proviso re- 
quiring the consent of the parent in all cases of adoption except at the 
judge’s discretion, has been to some degree overcome by an amendment 
practically eliminating the section in reference to all children, wards of a 
Children’s Aid Society. 

Social precautions are again assured by the proviso that no adoption 
order shall be made without the certification in writing of the provincial 
officer that a satisfactory probationary period of two years has elapsed, 
or that the adopting parent is known to him as a fit and proper person 
for the adoption and that the period of residence may accordingly be 
dispensed with. 

The restriction that the child adopted must be a British subject is 
removed. 

Other amendments deal with routine procedure under the Act, but 
an important amendment allows jurisdiction without restriction in the 
Supreme or County or District Court, or a Juvenile Court especially 
designated under the Act. In the last two named courts either the appli- 
cant or adopted person must reside within the jurisdiction. 


The Children of Unmarried Parents’ Act. 


Amendments to this Act provide, as in the original legislation, for 
the payment of all monies thereunder to the provincial officer and the 
payment, out of lump sum settlements only, to the Public Trustee, of 
such sums not required for the child’s immediate maintenance. The pro- 
vincial officer is to have under his control at no time sums greater than 
$5,000. 
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The Juvenile Courts Act. 


Minor amendments make clear that the jurisdiction of this Act 
shall be under the Attorney General’s Department. 

The judge is also given power to appoint any person a voluntary 
probationary officer in respect to any particular child. 

Where a juvenile court has been established in a judicial district, 
the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council may fix the sum to be paid toward 
the expenses of such court by any city or town in that district. 


Mothers’ Allowances Act. Amendments. 


Amendments to this Act impose greater limitations on the bene- 
ficiaries to whom its clauses are extended. Whereas the law formerly 
admitted beneficiaries who were resident in Canada at the time of the 
death or total disability of the father, and for three years immediately 
prior to applying for the allowance, the 1928 amendments restrict the 
operation of the Act to widows or wives who were resident in Ontario 
at the time of the death or total disability of the father, and for a period 
of two years, immediately prior to the application for an allowance. 


QUEBEC. 


Workmens’ Compensation Act. 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1925 with which considerable 
dissatisfaction had been expressed was repealed and a new enactment 
becomes Chapter 274 of the Revised Statutes. 

Agricultural services, sailing and domestic services are specifically 
excluded from the operation of the Act. 

The right of a minor, fourteen years of age, to take proceedings alone 
for compensation under the Act is specifically reserved to him. 

Total incapacity is entitled to a compensation rate of 6624 per cent. 
of the annual wage with a maximum aggregate of $10,000. The com- 
pensation schedule is fixed accordingly. In the case of the death of the 
workman, the widow’s compensation is fixed at 30 per cent. of the yearly 
wages, with an additional 10 per cent. for one child under 16 years of age, 
20 per cent. for two, and 30 per cent. for three or more such children. 
In the event of remarriage the widow’s compensation ceases but that of 
the children is continued. Full orphans receive 20 per cent. compensation 
payable to their tutor (guardian). The compensation payable to widow 
and children shall in no case exceed the aggregate of $6,000, while in the 
calculation for this entire section, in no case shall a greater amount than 
$1,560 of the workman’s yearly wage, be taken into account’in com- 
puting compensation. 


The Public Health Act. Amendments. 


Among many administrative amendments in this Act, an amendment 
of far reaching importance in this field is covered in Section 28a of this 
year’s amendments. This section will mean fundamental developments 
in public health in this province. It makes obligatory upon every munici- 
pality over 5,000 in population, the appointment of a medical health 
officer. The power of appointment is vested in the Lieutenant-Governor- 
in-Council upon recommendation only by the municipal council, while 
removal from office or variation of the terms of contract requires the 
approval of the same power and only after a two-thirds vote of the 
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municipal council concerned. Thus is Quebec wisely seeking to guarantee 
an indepehdent public health service, unhampered by political inter- 
ference in the municipalities. 

Of far reaching significance also are the amendments defining the 
properties of pasteurized milk, and requiring the approval of the pro- 
vincial Bureau of Health for all plants, operating for the pasteurization 
of milk and cream. But the powers and responsibilities of the Provincial 
Bureau are carried further, authorizing the officials of the Bureau to 
intervene in any case where pasteurization is not being carried out to 
their satisfaction, and if deemed desirable to close the plant until specified 
requirements are met. Heavy penalties are also prescribed for the 
contravention of all these sections. Provision is also made for the periodic, 
medical examination of all persons employed in a pasteurization plant, 
whose work may bring them in contact with the milk, cream or apparatus 
of the plant. 

Other amendments deal with important points of administrative 
detail. 


The Sanitary Units Act. 


This Act will undoubtedly prove an inexpressibly effective factor in 
improved health conditions in the province of Quebec. It provides for 
the creation on the recommendation of the provincial Bureau of Health, 
of county public health (‘‘sanitary’’) units for the maintenance of which 
the government may set aside sums representing half the cost of each 
unit. The county authorities may likewise fix a levy varying from at 
least one-fifth the cost of such unit in its first year of operation to one-half 
such cost, in the fourth and each subsequent year. Provision is made 
for contributions from outside sources to these units. Also, provisions 
in the Act make it possible for organized municipalities within the 
counties to co-operate in these units for their own health work. The ap- 
pointment and salary of the officer in charge of each unit are governed 
by Order-in-Council. 


SASKATCHEWAN. 


The Child Welfare Act. Amendments. 


The limitations on the “place of safety”’ in which a child may be 
placed are extended by adding to the clause, forbidding the use of a 
gaol, prison, police station, lock-up, or guardroom, the phrase “except 
temporarily for the purpose of investigation.”” While those familiar 
with the practical difficulties attendant upon child welfare administration 
in the sparsely settled areas of the extensive western provinces realize 
that often the best workers have to compromise with their own standards 
of social practice, it is to be hoped that those conditions, which make 
such a dangerous amendment necessary, will rapidly disappear with com- 
munity development. Evidently related to a similar situation is the neces- 
sity of striking out the precautionary clause inserted in the Act of 1927 
“no member of a police force shall be appointed a probation officer.” 
The definition of “neglected child’’ is amended by changing the phrase 
“who is found guilty of petty crime, etc.,” to ‘who has been found 
guilty, etc.,”’ thus making clear that a dual finding cannot be based 
on the one offence, or made simultaneously under delinquency and child 
protective legislation. 
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Section 23 of the Act is amended so that pending proceedings sub- 
sequent to apprehension, children who may be ordered to be returned 
to their parents, by the Commissioner of Child Protection or the local 
Children’s Aid Society are limited by the prefatory clause, “Except in 
the case of a child who is liable to be charged with an offence against the 
laws of Canada, or of Saskatchewan, or the bylaws of a municipality,” 
in other words, a child accused of an offence against the law is not to be 
dealt with in this manner, i.e., is not to be returned to its parents, or to 
be dealt with as a “neglected child” or a child likely to be found 
“neglected’’ under section 22 of the Act. 

The clauses providing for recovery by the municipality under a 
judgment of monies expended for the maintenance of a child against the 
parent or guardian are amended to make it clear that notwithstanding 
anything in the Act, or any judge’s order, a municipality shall not be 
liable for any part of the expense of maintenance of any boy or girl, 
while such child is confined in an industrial school or refuge. 

Section 30 of the Act is amended to make clear the right of inspection 
of the Commissioner (provided for in Section 41) and of the right of access 
of any clergyman (provided for in Section 42) over any children, in care, 
whether such children are legally the wards of any Children’s Aid Society 
or not. 

Section 53 (1) (d) of the Act which forbade the detention or har- 
bouring of any child after demand for delivery by any officer of an institu- 
tion which has had the child in care is amended to make clear tAat the 
demand may also cover a child of whom the Children’s Aid Society is 
legal guardian, and a child, whom the Children’s Aid Society may demand 
delivery of, from an institution. 

Another amendment clarifies a point in the enforcement of main- 
tenance orders under this Act, to which Mr. W. L. Scott, K.C., drew atten- 
tion in his pamphlet, ‘‘The Juvenile Court in Law.” 

Another amendment prohibits the search of any file for an order of 
adoption except on court order. 

An important amendment provides for a maintenance order for a 
child born out of wedlock for a shorter period than until the age of 
sixteen years, and also for the renewal of such order from time to time, 
on the application of the mother, or her parents, or by an officer of a 
Children’s Aid Society or of the Department, on her behalf. 

The section of the Act providing for the permissive taking of a 
bond or cash deposit for fulfilment of such an order is repealed, but a 
new clause is inserted providing for an obligatory bond in penal sum of 
$1,000, or a cash deposit of $500. 

A minor amendment provides for the issuance of a distress warrant 
for the payment of maintenance under this section, whether the father 
has or has not served a gaol term for non-payment. 


Education of Deaf and Blind Persons Act. 

This legislation renders compulsory the attendance at a school for 
the blind, or a school for the deaf, of every deaf and every blind child, 
in the province, between the ages of seven and sixteen years,* inclusive. 
Refusal of a parent or guardian to comply with this section renders them 
liable to a penalty of $25. 

Pending the provision of special buildings for the provision of this 


*Children without these age limits may be admitted to such schools 
for purposes of education, at the discretion of the Minister. 
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education, any school district may make provision for carrying on such 
education, under regulations prescribed by Order-in-Council. 

The Minister of Public Works is authorized to provide, subject to 
Order-in-Council, for such special buildings, as may be required, and for 
their management, and administration, including the appointment of 
superintendents, teachers, all employees, etc., the curriculum and terms 
and conditions of admission and discharge. The Minister may make 
provision for the special training of teachers for these schools as he 
deems wise. Though the Act provides for the maintenance of such 
children by the parents or guardians who seek their admission to these 
schools, the Act also provides for the recovery by the Minister, from the 
Municipality in which the child resides or from the parents or guardians, 
of the expenses incurred by him in the education and maintenance of 
such child. However, the maximum amount which the Minister may 
recover from the parent or guardian is limited to two-thirds of the 
expenses, and this same limitation is imposed on the amount which the 
municipality may recover from the parent or guardian. 

Another clause of the Act empowers the Minister at any time to 
provide for inquiries into any matter concerning admission or non- 
admission to these schools, or their management or administration. 


The School Act. Amendments—Auxiliary Classes. 


Among many amendments providing for administrative changes, 
etc., a very important amendment provides for the establishment of 
special or auxiliary classes (Sec. 110A) for children, ‘‘ Who are from any 
physical or mental cause unable to take proper advantage of the regular 
public school courses.” 

Another important amendment provides for the provision by the 
school board, on written consent of the parent or guardian, of medical 
or dental treatment for school-age children of “indigent persons.” 

A section is also inserted in the Act, making clear the teacher’s 
power to exclude from school, with the approval of the Board, any 
child “suspected of suffering or of being convalescent from, or of being 
in contact with a communicable disease.’”’ This section provides for 
notification by the teacher, of such exclusion to the proper medical 
authorities, and for admission of the child to school, on a written certifi- 
cate from the same. 

Provision is also made for the establishment of ‘community schools” 
by three or more adjacent rural school districts, whose schools are 
now closed during the period from December 22 to March 15. Similar 
amendments to the Secondary Education Act provide for the establish- 
ment of ‘‘ Winter high school districts.” 


The Public Health Act. Amendments. 


These amendments provide for the preparation by the Minister of a 
scheme for the organization of health districts, of not less than eight 
rural municipalities each, with a full-time medical officer, one or more 
sanitary inspectors, one or more trained nurses and a secretary as full- 
time staff in each. All urban municipalities within the boundaries under 
25,000 in population are to be included in these health districts. The 
scheme, as outlined by the Minister, is to outline the cost of this service 
and to provide for one-half the expense being met by the municipalities. 
The project, when outlined by the Minister, is to be submitted to the 
councils of the respective municipalities for acceptance or rejection at 
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their first regular meeting after receipt of the proposal. The Minister 
may then select other municipalities to take the places of any which fail 
to approve or may treat the scheme as abandoned, in respect to such 
municipalities. When such number of municipalities, as in the Minister’s 
opinion justify forming a district, approve, he may (on report of the 
apportionment of expenses among the municipalities therein by the Local 
Government Board) create such a full time health district, which shall 
thereupon become binding upon the participating municipalities for a 
period of three years. 


The Succession Duty Act. Amendment. 


The definition of “child” in this Act is extended to include “a law- 
fully adopted child” or “an infant to whom the deceased, for not less 
than ten years immediately preceding his death stood in loco parentis,” 
etc., or “any lineal descendant of such child, infant, or person as afore- 
said born in lawful wedlock.” 


The Intestate Succession Act. 


The general legal provisions of this Act are similar to the laws in 
force on the subject in the other provinces. However, of special interest 
are sections 16 and 17 providing for the succession from the mother 
(or through the mother, if she be dead), as if they were legitimate, of 
illegitimate children and their issue. Similarly, upon the death of an 
illegitimate child, intestate, the mother, if living, inherits, or if not living, 
her other children inherit, in equal shares. 


ENFORCEMENT OF FAMILY DESERTION LEGISLATION. 


The files of social agencies throughout the country contain numerous 
instances where the deserting husband is in one province pursuing his 
way of life regardless of the cares, needs and humiliations of his de- 
pendants, who are being kept by charitable organizations in the province 
wherein they were legally domiciled at the time of his desertion. 
In almost every such case, the wife and children are denied justice, be- 
cause due to an inadequacy and intricacy of the law and the prohibitive 
expense involved, constructive legal action is not, under the present 
circumstances, practicable or possible. 

Just what legal resources are available to women and children left 
in destitute and necessitous circumstances as a result of the wilful deser- 
tion of the father, who has vacated the province wherein he has legal 
domicile? 

In an action against the deserter who has left the province wherein 
his offence was committed, procedure under Provincial legislation cannot 
be resorted to, as a warrant for a provincial offence cannot be made 
effective beyond the limits of that province. Provincial legislation 
attempting to authorize such action would be ultra vires. Jurisdiction 
giving extra-provincial effect by backing a warrant is limited to cases of 
crime recognized and constituted as such by the Federal Parliament, and 
where so recognized and constituted must, in order to be made effective 
beyond the confines of the province wherein the offence was committed, 
be processed according to the provisions of the Dominion Criminal Code. 
Part 15 of the Criminal Code, which sets forth procedure in relation to © 
arrests for provincial offences, is not intended to have extra-provincial 
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effect, and consequently the provision therein for the backing and service 
of warrants is applicable only as between territorial divisions of the 
province, if and when such divisions are made. Hence, a warrant issued 
on a complaint laid under the Deserted Wives Maintenance Act of any 
province boasting such provincial legislation, cannot be made effective 
beyond the confines of that province; whereas, a warrant issued under 
the provisions of the Criminal Code, Section 242-A, whether by indict- 
ment or summary process, can be made effective in any province within 
the Dominion and the return of the offender, to the court of original 
jurisdiction secured, provided of course, that the warrant so issued is 
properly backed by the appointed authority in the jurisdiction in which 
the deserter is located and arrested. 


But where is the practical use in giving such effect to warrants in 
this class of crime, unless at the same time means are provided for meeting 
the expense involved, seeing that the complaintants are, by the very 
delinquency alleged, left without the common necessaries of life; unless 
at the same time means for the adequate provision of the needs of the 
sufferers are secured to them during the unavoidable delay in locating 
(and) returning and dealing with the culprit, and unless our legislatures 
are enabled by Federal enactment to evolve effective and constructive 
means of controlling the person and property of the offender? 


In view of the present inadequacy of the Criminal law and the 
consequent inability of the magistrates to deal effectively with criminals 
in this category, the provincial authorities will not, as a rule, consider 
underwriting the expense of arrests in territories beyond their jurisdiction. 
If the delinquent is returned at all, it must be at the expense of the private 
agency, and needless to say, such agencies are not, as a rule, financially 
able to undertake this outlay, except in cases of extremest urgency or on 
rare occasions for exemplary purposes. 

Under the Civil Law, some slight chance of legal redress is offered 
to wife or child concerned, against the husband or father who has relin- 
quished his legal duty to maintain them, as the Judicature Acts or Codes 
of Civil Procedure of the Provinces furnish a link, weak at the best, 


between all the provinces within the Dominion, and provide that an - 


action may be brought on a judgment obtained in one Province against 
the defendant now located in another Province, in which the service on 
the defendant or party sued was personal. In such a case, no defence 
which might have been set up to the original action, may be made to the 
action on the judgment. So it follows, that if the defendant against 
whom such an action is taken was personally served with the judgment 
in question, and left the province wherein the judgment was taken against 
him without making such defence, the terms of the judgment may be 
enforced against him by due process of law in whatever province he may 
be located. (See Revised Statutes Ontario, 117—Judicature Act of 
Ontario, Sections 50, 51 and 52 and Revised Statutes of Quebec 5862, and 
Quebec Code, Civil Procedure, Sections 210, 211 and 212). 


By way of illustration, may I quote a case handled very recently 
by this organization. ‘Neglect, cruelty and failure to provide,” were 
charged against the husband and father in this situation. As the man 
was in receipt of a substantial income and possessed other assets as well, 
we decided, for very cbvious reasons, to proceed against him under the 
Civil Law. It was abundantly proven at the hearing, that this man 
was not a fit and proper person to live with his wife, or to have the custody 
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of his children, and he was accordingly ordered under separation pro- 
ceedings, to vacate the common domicile: at the same time ample means 
being proved, an alimentary order was given in favor of the wife and 
children in the amount of $30 per week. This man was given every 
opportunity to appear in his own defence, but neglected to avail himself 
of the chance. 


The case in due course came to a final hearing, and the defendant 
not being present himself, or represented by counsel was found ‘in default 
and judgment in the terms mentioned issued against him. Service of 
this judgment was made upon the defendant with great difficulty, but 
proof of such personal service was finally made, notwithstanding his 
evasions. When this defendant did not comply with the terms of the 
judgment, his wages were attached, whereupon he left the Province of 
Quebec and took service with a prominent concern in Western Ontario. 
After some little delay, we were able to locate this man, and we proceeded 
against him under the authority of the Judicature Act of Ontario, Section 
50. Within two weeks, the terms of the judgment made against the 
defendant in the Province of Quebec were enforced against him in the 
Province of Ontario, and costs assessed against him. In an endeavour 
to evade the exercise of this judgment, this defendant has changed his 
occupation and residence several times, but we have been fortunately 
able to locate him shortly after each change and securg the continued 
enforcement of the judgment. 


The Judicature Acts mentioned, further provide, that where an 
action is brought on a judgment obtained in one province against a de- 
fendant resident in another province, and in which action the service 
is not personal, and in which no defence was made, it being presumed 
that personal service not being made the defendant had no opportunity 
of defending himself, any defence which might have been set up to the 
original action, may be made to the action on the judgment. 

Bearing this in mind, it is not necessary to enlarge upon the wellnigh 
insurmountable obstacles facing a deserted wife, in instituting a suit for 
alimentary allowance against her husband, who at the time of the issuance 
of the action is resident in some other province. 

A careful and impartial review of the means of relief afforded by law 
to the deserted wife and child, forces us to the conclusion that existing 
legislation is, beyond all question, quite inadequate, If the needs of 
the situation are to be met, as they should be, it is imperatively necessary 
that new laws be made, and new methods of enforcement and procedure 
devised, because it is only to the extent that such new laws are made 
and enforced against men who, without lawful cause and excuse, desert 
and fail to provide for their wives and minor children, that the demoraliz- 
ing influences of this evil will be checked. The intelligent formulation 
of laws necessary to meet the present need, requires our sympathetic 
understanding and co-operation, and the education of the general public 
and our legislatures. 

We place great emphasis, and very rightly so, upon the value of 
Canadian citizenship and strive by all means in our power to secure and 
preserve the unity that is so essential to family life; but what as a 
nation are we doing to ensure to the large number of potentially good 
citizens, suffering from the social inadequacy under present consideration, 
the elementary justice that is their right? 

Adequate laws for the protection of women and children are a first. 
requisite in community life, and honest and zealous enforcement of such 
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laws is an essential part of any constructive social programme. 


But, to-day thousands of Canadian women and children are, as a 
result of the inadequacy of the law, ponderousness of legal procedure 
and legislative apathy, denied redress of their wrongs. 


In an endeavour to meet the need indicated, many conferences have 
been held during the past several years and much constructive work has 
been done, notably, by the Canadian Council on Child Welfare, to the 
end that existing laws be amended and provision made for interprovincial 
reciprocal enforcement. . The proposed plan is fashioned very closely 
upon the lines of the Imperial Maintenance Orders Act, placed on the 
Statute Books of England in 1920. The new legislation under considera- 
tion, if put into effect, will go very far toward removing the handicaps 
at present besetting the deserted wife and child in their striving for 
justice. As a draft of the proposed law has been prepared and sent out 
by the Canadian Council on Child Welfare, within the last three months, 
it would be superfluous on my part to restate its terms. I take the 
opportunity, however, of recommending the draft to your careful atten- 
tion and to bespeak your support to the efforts of the indefatigable 
secretary of that body in her endeavours to put this most desirable plan 
in operation. 

If reciprocal enforcement of “maintenance orders” can be made a 
uniform law in Canada, changes that now appear to be necessary in the 
Judicature Act in order to meet the needs of indigent suitors, will not 
be necessary, as the suggested reciprocal legislation covers both the civil 
and criminal aspects of the case, and provides adequate means for the 
control of the person and property of the defaulting party. 

At present there is no practicable plan of interprovincial co-operation 
in dealing with this offence, or treating the conditions that arise out of 
its commission, and the remedy lies with the public and the responsibility 
for forming public opinion favourable to necessary changes in the law, 
is the direct responsibility of social workers. 

It goes without saying that, in the last analysis, public opinion 
decides what the moral and legal atmosphere of a nation shall be, and 
police and courts and the activity of social organizations should reflect. 
the wishes and demands of the community. 


GEORGE H. CORBETT, 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 


Society for the Protection of Women and Children, 
Montreal, Quebec. 
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THE JUVENILE IMMIGRATION SURVEY 


_ (That our Juvenile Immigration report has caused widespread 
interest and comment is evident by the following representative excerpts, 
from editorial reference thereto, reaching the Council office.) 


Immigration Standards. 


The first of the findings made public by the Canadian Council on 
Child Welfare, following an extensive inquiry into a representative group 
of former juvenile immigrants makes dn interesting introduction to the 
report. It is “That for children who are physically and mentally sound, 
who are industrious and ambitious and have developed normal moral 
stamina and self-control, life in Canada offers greater opportunities than 
in Great Britain at the present time, but for those not so equipped, 
even with all the safeguards provided, migration and settlement in this 
country is a hazardous undertaking.” 

Either the Council has a most flattering opinion of the average 
British child or else this report would be the equivalent to a ban on all 
juvenile immigration from Great Britain or elsewhere. Just consider 
the qualifications required: Physical and mental soundness, which are 
reasonable requirements; industry and ambition, which are not so readily 
found, with moral stamina and self-control. 

We might easily expect to find children possessed of a fair number of 
these virtues, but where will we find a race of children measuring up to 
these standards in all particulars? If they exist in Great Britain, by all 
means let us concentrate our immigration efforts upon securing them and 
bringing them to Canada, that they may set an example for the rest of 
us. (Moncton Transcript, N.B., April 6, 1928). 


CHILD IMMIGRATION. 


That there is danger of error in accepting the impressions conveyed 
by necessarily abbreviated press despatches is amply demonstrated in 
that dealing with the findings of a committee of the Canadian Council 
on Child Welfare with reference to juvenile immigration. Read as the 
despatch stands, it appears that the Council approached the special 
subject without reference to the general subject, of which it is a 
correlated part, with no balancing of desirability of Briton against alien, 
without regard to British modes of thought, and advocating adoption of 
a standard of perfection impossibly high. This, let it be made clear, is 
not the tenor of the full text of the findings as issued by the Council. 

Close examination of the text discloses the fact that the attitude 
and methods of certain unspecified agencies that exist for the purpose of 
assisting child immigration are indicated. Without realization of this, 
the bare recommendations of the Council sound doctrinaire and idealistic. 
Read in toto the reasons for the somewhat rigid recommendations appear. 
But let it be recorded that the findings state that decided improvement 
in every phase of the work is visible during the ten years covered by the 
investigation. 
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One will agree that Canada cannot afford to import any but those 
who are likely to become self-supporting, law-abiding citizens. That 
refers to adults, children accompanying parents and to lone child immi- 
grants equally. All will likewise agree that, to effect this, rigid standards 
of bodily and mental fitness must be set up and enforced. A third point 
on which there will be no dissent is that almost any degree of supervision 
which will prevent exploitation and overwork of child immigrants is 
justifiable. On these grounds every agency that brings unaccompanied 
children to Canada owes it to itself to examine closely the findings issued 
by the Council on Child Welfare, and the Dominion Department of 
Immigration may be trusted to accord thereto its sympathetic con- 
sideration. 

It is, however, necessary to add a word of warning to those whose 
viewpoint tends to limit the subject to that of child welfare. The Council 
in its opening paragraph makes it clear that it has obtained no more 
than a glimpse of a cross-section of the child immigration movement. 
That movement is confined to British children, and is in itself only one 
of many sides of the whole complicated question of immigration from 
British and alien sources. The placement of new arrivals and follow-up 
work is mainly its own, but other parts of it must be accorded official 
consideration, in their relation to the entire question. 

With the findings of the Canadian Council on Child Welfare to 
refer to, the decade’s improvement in conditions mentioned should be 
iollowed by yet greater improvement, and the Department of Immi- 
gration should be much assisted in its consideration of the entire problem, 
which undoubtedly includes dealing with juvenile immigration agencies 
whose methods are open to criticism. (St. John Telegraph-Journal, 
N.B., April 3, 1928). 


JUVENILE IMMIGRANTS. 


The report published by the Canadian Council on Child Welfare is 
favorable to the policy of juvenile immigration, but is emphatic in de- 
manding more adequate safeguards both for the selection of the young 
settlers and for their supervision when in Canada. In a general way 
this covers the whole question of juvenile immigration. Whatever objec- 
tions might conceivably be raised against adult immigration, there can 
be none against the policy of introducing young people into the country 
— the machinery for their reception is adequate and in working 
order. 

But the report does not appear to go far enough. What seems to 
be the most important condition for the successful establishment of young 
British settlers in this country is not even mentioned. There isnot a word 
about the initial training of the British boy and girl in the Old Land to 
prepare them for their occupations in Canada. Yet without some sort 
of preparation before they come here even “industrious and ambitious 
children who have developed normal moral stamina and self-control,’ to 
use the words of the report, “‘are likely to find settlement in this country 
a hazardous undertaking.” 

This does not mean that British lads can be taught Canadian farm 
practices in Great Britain with any degree of thoroughness, but they can 
be prepared for a career on the land in such a way that they will not 
commence their training in this country with green simplicity. The 
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French have special colleges for the training of those young men who 
wish to take up the profession of becoming colonists in North Africa. 
Is there any reason why Britain should not maintain schools where 
children should be prepared for emigration to the Overseas Dominions? 
Educational experts do not appear to be by any means satisfied with the 
systems of education now in force in Britain: They might do worse than 
introduce as one of the most essential reforms an initial preparation for 
the career of juvenile immigrants to one of Britain’s Overseas Dominions. 
(Montreal Star, Que., April 9, 1928). 


MORE ABOUT JUVENILE IMMIGRATION. 


The report which has been issued by the Canadian Council on Child 
Welfare upon the question of juvenile immigration cannot fail to prove of 
decided interest, in view of the standing of the women who have prepared 
it and also of the discussion which has taken place, in the British Isles 
as well as in this country, concerning the regulations which will govern 
this class of migration. 


Just as there is a difference of opinion concerning immigration in 
general—one side favoring the “open door’’ and the other restriction 
based upon proper selection—so are there diverse views about the ad- 
mission of juveniles to this country. On the one hand we have the 
argument advanced that Canada should grant entry to as many British 
juveniles as the agencies may be able to recruit, without thought as to their 
age, state of their health or their suitability for life in this country; and 
on the other hand, it is asserted that the youthful immigrant has the best 
chance of success if he is at least in his ’teens, is able to pass the doctor 
and has some foundation of training for the work which he is expected 
to undertake after his arrival. 


Formerly the first mentioned school of thought prevailed. But 
there were so many complaints of ill-treatment of young immigrants, of 
their loneliness upon isolated farms (a loneliness occasionally ending in 
their suicide) and of boys and girls being placed in employment at an age 
when they should have been attending school, that public opinion in Great 
Britain became aroused during the regime of the MacDonald administra- 
tion and a commission was appointed, under the leadership of Miss 
Margaret Bondfield, M.P., to tour Canada and bring in a report upon 
juvenile immigration. That report, by no means favorable to the super- 
vision exercised over their wards by the larger agencies, made certain 
recommendations which prompted the Dominion Government to limit the 
age of juveniles entering the country, and ever since that time the more 
important agencies have been clamoring for a removal of the restrictions 
and a return to the condition of affairs that formerly prevailed. 


In view of this clamor and of the unwillingness of the authorities 
to yield to it, the report of the Canadian Council on Child Welfare, and, 
in particular, the recommendations which it makes, sheds interesting light 
upon the question. What the Council finds at the close of its investi- 
gation—and with this there will be few in disagreement—is that for 
children “‘who are physically and mentally sound, who are industrious and 
ambitious, and have developed normal moral stamina and self-control, 
life in Canada offers greater opportunities than in Great Britain at the 
present time, but for those not so equipped, even with all the safeguards 
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provided, migration and settlement in this country is a hazardous under- 
taking.”’ It follows, as a corollary, that only those children who possess 
the qualifications outlined should be permitted to reach Canada as wards 
of the emigrating societies and the Council suggests that, far from lessen- 
ing the safeguards already adopted, more adequate provision should be 
made for the selection of child immigrants oversea and for their care 
after arrival. It, therefore, reeommends amongst other things: 


That the work of interview and selection of juvenile immigrants in 
the British Isles be placed in charge of a Canadian official thoroughly 
familiar and sympathetic with life in Canada and Canadian conditions. 


That no child be passed for Canada without a health certificate 
signed by a Canadian doctor on the Oversea Canadian Department of 
Health staff; a favorable report on tuberculin, Wasserman and psychia- 
tric tests; a complete social history of the child and his family background. 


That the Department of Immigration and Colonization adopt certain 
standards for the placement and after-care of these children and allow 
only those societies to engage in the work which are properly equipped. 
The following points are of special importance: That prior visits of 
inspection be made to every home in which it is proposed to place a 
child before the application is approved; that every society be required 
to provide a receiving home for the children, who should remain there 
long enough to allow the workers to learn something of their individual 
character, needs and adaptabilities before placement. If, for any reason, 
this should be found impractical, it is suggested that an official of the 
Home in Canada, responsible for their placement, accompany each party 
on ship board to become familiar with the children, travelling by the same 
class; that greater effort be made to afford advice and vocational guidance 
to immigrant boys and girls at the expiration of their indenture. 


If it be agreed that this country has a right to reject juvenile immi- 
grants who do not possess the potentialities of good citizenship and if 
it be further agreed that the juvenile immigrants who are accepted are 
entitled to the best of care and treatment in order that they become 
fitted for the responsibilities which they shall assume, it is evident that 
some further action based upon the recommendations made by the Council 
on Child Welfare will have to be taken. There can be no certainty that 
abuses of other years will not be perpetuated if regulation is relaxed, and 
it is interesting to note that the Council finds such abuses to have existed 
very largely in connection with wards of the larger societies, responsible 
for the movement of many children annually and apparently ill-equipped 
to give to them that supervision in their foster homes which they must 
receive if they are to develop satisfactorily. 


For the people of this part of the country especially there must be 
gratification that the Council specifically mentions the Fairknowe Home 
at Brockville as an example of the type of institution which has best 
succeeded in connection with juvenile immigration. It finds that “the 
best work that has been done in Canada and that is being done in this 
field is that being carried on by the smaller units operating in a limited 
area with a superintendent thoroughly familiar and sympathetic with 
Canadian conditions and attitudes, or working with and through a Cana- 
dian committee,”’ and the Fairknowe Home and one or two other institu- 
tions of the same size and direction are cited in proof of this contention. 
(Brockville Recorder-Times, Ont., April 4, 1928). 
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CHILD IMMIGRANTS. 


The Canadian Council on Child Welfare has made a thorough in- 
vestigation into the question of juvenile immigration, and has just issued 
its report. The inquiry has been in progress for over a year, the Council 
having had the assistance of the Association of Canadian Clubs, being, 
indeed, financed by the Women’s Canadian Club of Montreal. The federal 
Department of Immigration co-operated with the Council, as did some of 
the overseas juvenile emigration agencies. A representative group of 
former juvenile immigrants who had arrived in Canada in the years 
1910 and 1920 was studied, and a number of definite conclusions arrived 
at. The first and most important requirement is that the immigrant 
should be “physically and mentally sound...... industrious and am- 
bitious...... developed moral stamina and self-control.’”’ It is found for 
children of this type that “‘life in Canada offers greater opportunities 
than in Great Britain at the present time.”’ But there is another type, 
not so favorably equipped, for whom migration and settlement in this 
country is “a hazardous undertaking,’ even when all safeguards are 
provided. It is found that best results are met with when efforts are 
carried on by small units operating in a limited field, with a superintendent 
familiar and sympathetic with Canadian conditions. A number of institu- 
tions are mentioned as good examples of what can be done under favorable 
conditions, and the general conclusion is arrived at that it is the largest 
units engaged in the work which are chiefly responsible for the criticism 
sometimes directed at this form of migration, due to runaways, mis- 
placements, early disappearances, deportations, ete. 

There are two main causes for children being removed from their 
homes in the Old Country and sent to Canada—insufficient income or 
culpability on the part of parents. Where poverty is the sole reason 
the children, as a rule, turn out to be satisfactory immigrants. New 
social legislation in Great Britain, such as the Mothers’ Allowance Act, 
will naturally have the effect of reducing the migration of children from 
poor homes and lead to increased pressure “for the emigration to Canada 
of children. from homes broken through other causes.”” This prospect cannot 
be regarded favorably. It is suggested that there has been an “ undoubted 
addition” to Canadian social problems by reason of juvenile immigration, 
larger than the overseas juvenile emigration societies admit. The “final 
and greatest testing’’ comes after the expiration of the indenture period, 
following which, in the majority of cases, the societies cease to maintain 
interest. If the full social histories of some of these immigrant children 
had been known in the first place, it is submitted, they would never have 
been admitted at all. 

One of the most unsatisfactory features is the number of boys who 
drift off from the farms to industrial occupations. Only 82 of the group 
of 228 boys comprising the study are known to be on farms at the present 
time, 32 of whom are still under care. There has been little demand for 
children for legal adoption, even when they were very young. The 
demand is chiefly for children to “work about the place,” and it is found 
that in the past the younger children were exploited and the older ones 
overworked. There has, however, been a “decided improvement in 
every phase of the work” in the ten years covered by the study, and 
commendation is made of the new boys’ training and settlement schemes 
of the federal immigration department and the provincial governments. 
Among the recommendations made the principal concern is for ensuring 
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the good physical and mental condition of the juvenile immigrants. 
Special suggestions are made for securing “‘more adequate safeguards” 
for handling of the children in Canada, through increased inspection 
arrangements, official conferences, etc. Better contact and understanding 
between Old Country and Canadian interests is desirable, and in supplying 
agricultural and household help greater care should be taken to see that 
the children are adapted for that life and mean to stick to it. Recommen- 
dations are also made for determining the legal status as to guardianship 
of children, and several helpful suggestions are given for securing a better 
type of youthful immigrant from the Old Country. (Hamilton Spectator, 
Ont., April 4, 1928). 


THE LAND OF CHANCE FOR AMBITIOUS YOUTH. 
Canada and the Welfare of Young British Emigrants. 


Ottawa, Tuesday. 

The Canadian Council on Child Welfare, after a year’s survey of 
representative groups of former juvenile immigrants, who arrived in 
Canada seventeen and seven years ago respectively, recommend more 
adequate safeguards in the selection of juvenile emigrants from overseas. 

The Council’s general finding is “that for children who are physically 
and mentally sound, industrious, and ambitious, and have developed 
normal moral stamina, and self-control, life in Canada affords greater 
opportunities than in Great Britain at the present time, but for those 
not so equipped, even with all the safeguards provided, migration and 
settlement in this country is a hazardous undertaking.” 

The report recommends that no juvenile immigrant be allowed to 
come to Canada without a searching medical inspection and a complete 
social history of the child, and that only properly equipped societies, 
under careful supervision, should be allowed to undertake juvenile immi- 
gration.—Reuter. (Evening Standard, London, England, April 3, 1928). 


GIVE THEM A CHANCE. 


Man may be to some extent the creature of his environment, but 
that does not mean that he is chained to it when it is bad. He can go in 
search of better, and the better exists to be exploited for his benefit. 
The Canadian Council on Child Welfare has been investigating immigra- 
tion opportunities, and reports that for children physically and mentally 
sound, industrious, ambitious and purposeful, life in Canada offers 
greater opportunities than life in Britain at present. But everything 
depends on the quality and morale of the migrant. To-day Britain 
presents fewer opportunities because of the economic problems following 
upon the war. ‘There is not at present employment for our own popula- 
tion to the extent of roughly 1,000,000. We need, therefore, to give sturdy 
stock a chance in the wider spaces of the Empire. 

In the Rhondda Valley, and in other economically stricken areas, 
physically strong families have a hard job to live because there is no 
work. For these the solution is emigration. Canada opens the door. 
The reality of our economic stress at home and the chances that exist in 
the Empire give a sense of practical utility to the far-reaching travel 
scheme which the Daily Sketch announced yesterday. By means of it 
children will see for themselves—and, appositely enough, in Canada for 
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the first time—what that great Dominion offers. Their imaginations will 
be stirred, and they will glean knowledge at first hand. Such a scheme 
will help to make practicable and easy the diversion of labour from the 
land where openings shrink to a land where opportunity brings a multi- 
tude of gifts and beckons more insistently than ever. (Daily Dispatch, 
Manchester, England, April 3, 1928). 


IMMIGRANT BOYS. 


A thorough investigation should be made into the treatment of boys 
who come from Great Britain and the Continent to make their homes 
in this New World. Two cases of ill-treatment or neglect were reported 
in yesterday’s despatches from entirely different sources. The steamer 
Montrose, from St. John, N.B., reached Liverpool with two stowaways 
aged 17 and 16 years respectively who complained of misrepresentation 
which resulted in leaving them so scant a balance out of wages that they 
could not buy clothes. One of the boys on a farm 40 miles east of Toronto 
said that it was more like a prison than a farm. 

The statement of an official of the Immigration Department that 
some of the boys brought out here are shiftless and lazy is not sufficient. 
These defects, if true, should have been discovered before the boys left 
home, but we are inclined to think that they are exaggerated. Boys who 
have the courage and independence to tear themselves away from their 
old surroundings to make a living for themselves in Canada are not likely 
to become suddenly lazy and shiftless. It is possible that the farmers 
with whom they begin their new life did not feel and show sufficient con- 
sideration for the changed conditions. Whatever may be the real reason 
for their return, their complaints may tend to discourage the immigration 
we are anxious to secure for this country. 

One remedy in future would be to help immigrant boys under official 
supervision for a considerable period so that complaints could be 
thoroughly investigated. These boys might be no worse than “home- 
sick,” and a little kindly supervision would quickly encourage them again 
and help them on their way to become valuable citizens of this country. 
(Toronto Mail and Empire, Dec. 21, 1927). 

The report published by the Canadian Council on Child Welfare is 
favorable to the policy of juvenile immigration, but is emphatic in de- 
manding more adequate safeguards both for the selection of the young 
settlers and for their supervision when in Canada. In a general way this 
covers the whole question of juvenile immigration. 

But the report does not appear to go far enough. What seems to 
be the most important condition for the successful establishment of young 
British settlers in this country is not even mentioned. There is not a 
word about the initial training of the British boy and girl in the Old 
Land to prepare them for their occupations in Canada. Yet without 
some sort of preparation before they come here even “industrious and 
ambitious children who have developed normal stamina and self-control’, 
to use the words of the report, “are likely to find settlement in this 
country a hazardous undertaking.” 

The French have special colleges for the training of those young men 
who wish to take up the profession of becoming colonists in North Africa. 

Is there any reason why Britain should not maintain schools where 
children should be prepared for emigration to the Overseas Dominions 
and for the work about the farm most of them will have to undertake. 
(Midland Argus, Ont., May 3, 1928). 
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BOY SETTLERS. 


The House of Commons committee considering immigration questions 
was yesterday given details of the Salvation Army scheme for the settle- 
ment of British boys in Canada. The unfortunate developments which 
led to a suspension of operations for a time were fully explained, and 
present arrangements described. It is quite obvious that these are 
anything but satisfactory to the Army, seeing that, according to Colonel 
Culshaw, the sum of $50 is lost on each boy sent to Canada. . There 
has been considerable misunderstanding concerning the repayment by the 
boys of moneys advanced to them; now the Army is not permitted to 
collect more than $25 from each boy, and the amount must be repaid 
within a period of nine months, or the debt is cancelled. When it is 
realized that for this $25—if it is collected at all—the boy has received 
training at the English farm, been outfitted for Canada and obtained 
assistance and supervision after his arrival in this country, it will be seen 
that good value is given for the money. It is a splendid work which the 
Salvation Army does for these British youths, deserving of every en- 
couragement. Over two thousand boys have been brought here under 
this scheme and many thousands more could be sent, given the co- 
operation of the Canadian authorities. Of all forms of immigration, 
that which provides for the settlement of young Britons in this Do- 
minion is the most attractive. The boy comes over free from prejudice, 
with his mind turned to the future and not to the past; he develops into 
the sound Canadian citizen. No racial problems are involved in his 
settlement and he immediately adapts himself to the ways of the country. 
The more British boys we receive, the better it is for Canada. The 
Salvation Army is not the only institution devoting its energies to this 
form of immigration; the Y.M.C.A. has a migration department which 
is doing good work in this direction. In a letter to the London Times 
the chairman of this body, Mr. A. Henry McMahon, says: “The tendency 
of the Canadian government to impose more and more rigorous tests 
and regulations has undoubtedly had the effect of retarding emigration 
to the Dominion. The Canadian government officials in this country 
appear to be doing all they can to minimize this effect; but no amount 
of courtesy and good will at this end will overcome the disinclination 
generated in the minds of intending settlers by the bureaucratic inspec- 
tion imposed at the other.” 


This criticism bears out the remarks of Hon. George Langley, who 
testified before the committee this week. The result of imposing irksome 
restrictions on the British-born and admitting an ever-increasing number 
of aliens cannot fail to be deplorable. Mr. McMahon shows that both 
in the case of Canada and Australia, the proportion of non-British immi- 
grants is steadily climbing. Australia makes strenuous efforts to keep 
the commonwealth British, and has succeeded hitherto in keeping down 
the foreign-born immigrants to negligible proportions. Last year, how- 
ever, 25 per cent. of the new settlers were foreigners. This would seem 
to show that there is some substance in the argument put forth on behalf 
of the Canadian government department that conditions over which 
this Dominion has little control are responsible for the falling off of en- 
thusiasm on the part of the British immigrant. But, according to Mr. 
McMahon, there are special reasons, of a political nature, to account for 
the unfavorable Australian developments. ‘‘Control exercised by six 
distinct state governments—each of them subject to the constant changes 
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of policy inherent in the party system—can never make for real efficiency 
or breadth of vision,’”’ he says. However, we are not concerned with the 
Australian problem, but are vitally concerned with the problem of Empire 
migration as it affects this Dominion. That there is another side of the 
question is evident from the testimony on behalf of the Canadian medical 
service given yesterday. That all is not well, however, is just as evident. 
Canada does not want undesirables, but she does need suitable people 
of British birth, and the existing system fails to get them. (Hamilton 
Spectator, Ont., May 11, 1928.) 


IMMIGRANT CHILDREN SYSTEM IS INDICTED. 


No Altruistic Motives Behind Bringing Out British Youths 
Report Charges. 





WANTED FOR ‘CHORES.’ 





Declares Facts Often Suppressed—“Is Not Such a Bed of Roses.”’ 





London—Some uneasiness will be caused by a report just received 
from Ottawa on the condition of child immigrants into Canada from this 
country, writes a Canadian correspondent of the Westminster Gazette. 

It is an analysis of the histories of a selected group of boys and girls 
sent out by various British emigration societies and alleges a lack of 
supervision such as to make the way easy to grave abuses, and is thus, 
in a measure, an indictment of such agencies. 

The claim of the latter to maintain supervision over their charges, 
even when they have passed 18 or 21 years of age, is (says the report), 
ill-founded. The great majority of the children cease to be known to 
their society after their indenture period, and, as the testing time comes 
after that, the statement that 95 or more per cent. are successes must 
be without basis in fact. 

Briefly it is declared of children reported to be doing well the facts 
are sometimes to the contrary. The children are not wanted in Canada 
from altruistic motives, but to do the “chores.” Boys do not remain 
on the farms for which they are intended. 

The investigation was carried out by Mrs. Breckenridge Macgregor 
for the Canadian Council of Child Welfare, and she had the support of 
Mr. Forke, minister of immigration; Mr. Smart, supervisor of juvenile 
immigration, and other members of the administration. It may be said 
to have had its origin in 1923, when three children, sent from this country 
to Canada, committed suicide. 

As a result of the public outcry here and in the dominion, a special 
commission, headed by Miss Bondfield, then under-secretary for Labor, 


was sent out. 


Getting at the Facts. 


In its report the commission made many suggestions, and on some 
of these the Canadian government has since acted. At the conference 
on child welfare at Ottawa in 1925, it was decided to investigate the 
histories of a representative group of 400 immigrant children—one-third 
being girls—for the purpose of establishing reliable data, but owing to 
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the impossibility of tracing many of the immigrants the number reported 
on is considerably smaller. A table shows that of the children whose 
cases were the subject of inquiry: 

Thirty-five marked ability; 123 were potential successes; 55 were 
potential failures; 32 were probable failures, 19 though promising children 
had been badly placed; while 10 showed progressive improvement. 

One of the charges against the agencies responsible is that the foster 
homes where the child is placed are not chosen with due regard to its 
prospects. Some of these agencies still rely on a reference from a local 
clergyman or banker, from whom, says the investigator, it is difficult to 
get an unprejudiced and accurate estimate. ‘‘A shrewd visitor sent to 
one of the foster homes represented in our group,” it is added, “would 
probably have discovered the character of the hired man who ruined 
the dear little girl placed there.” 

As examples of the failure of effective follow-up work the following 
cases are given: 

A boy was reported on as entirely satisfactory, and ill-health was 
mentioned only casually. He was found to have been returned to England 
as an advanced case of tuberculosis. 

A girl was described by an inspector as “quite wonderful’’ and said 
to be preparing to train as a nurse. She was found to have been dis- 
charged by her mistress for keeping company with a married man. 

Another girl was mentioned as “happily married.” Her husband 
was found to be a foreigner in irregular work, and she was living with 
two children in the basement of a slum tenement. 


Should Get True Story. 


In a large proportion of cases difficulties arise through the migration 
of children who should have been refused admission to Canada had 
their histories been known. Mrs. Macgregor remarks that it is some 
of the larger emigration societies engaged in the work which appear to 
have been responsible to a great extent for criticism on the subject. “the 
number of runaways, misplacements, early disappearances and deporta- 
tions being conspicuous among their wards.” 

Among the recommendations for more adequate safeguards, emphasis 
is laid on the need of recognizing frankly the movement for emigrating 
children as one for supplying agricultural and household help in Canada 
and limiting it to suitable children. 

In reply to the charges, J. C. Roberts, migration officer of the Bar- 
nardo Homes, said: ‘‘So far as we are concerned the Canadian govern- 
ment themselves, have after careful investigation, estimated the per- 
centage of unsuccessful cases at less than 2 per cent. That is 2 per cent. 
out of 30,000 children, and less than 2 per cent. if you include those who 
come back through ill-health.’’* 

An official at the Salvation Army headquarters in London said: 
“We do not send children out for adoption, and we do not send out young 
girls. The boys are inspected by our own officers. Where a boy is found 
to be unsuitably placed he is found another situation. We can prove by 
the addresses we have that the majority of our boys do stay on the farms. 
We keep in touch with them as long as they are minors.” (Toronto Star, 
May 5, 1928). 

Ed. Note.—It would be interesting and valuable to be allowed even a passing 
glimpse at the report of this ‘‘two per cent” investigation of the Canadian government, 


to which reference is so often made by certain agencies. Our detailed inquiry failed 
to bring to our knowledge any such report. 
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Under flaring headlines—“ Child Perils in Canada” and the like— 
a section of the English press has been detailing evidence collected by 
the Canadian Council on Child Welfare in criticism of some of the methods 
of British migration societies. We summarize these criticisms in another 
column, and append the rebutting statements of two of the most active 
migration societies. Of course, we want to see all reasonable safeguards 
taken to ensure that Canada gets only those who can be expected to de- 
velop into good Canadian citizens, and even on the basis of the inquiries 
of the Canadian Council of Child Welfare this is what is happening in 
the great majority of cases. Of the 400 cases investigated, only 32 are 
labelled “probable failures,’ and 55 “potential failures,” whatever that 
may mean. Let us have reform of methods, of course, where present 
methods are defective, but also let us keep a sense of proportion. To 
that end we publish this week the statements of representative British 
societies. (The Canadian Gazette, London, England, April 26, 1928). 


CHILD MIGRATION TO CANADA. 


Adverse Canadian Criticism and British Replies. 


It will be remembered that Miss Bondfield, M.P., a member of the 
Labour Ministry of 1924, headed a commission sent out from this country 
to inquire into child migration to Canada. Following this, at a con- 
ference on child welfare at Ottawa, in 1925, it was decided to investigate 
the histories of a representative group of 400 immigrant children, one- 
third being girls. Mrs. Breckenridge Macgregor carried out the investi- 
gation for the Canadian Council of Child Welfare, and in her report as 
now published at Ottawa, adverse criticism is made of the methods of 
some British societies. A table shows that of the children whose cases 
were the subject of inquiry:— 

35 possessed marked ability; 
123 were potential successes; 
55 were potential failures; 
32 were probable failures; 
19 though promising children had been badly placed; while 
10 showed progressive improvement. 


The claim of these societies to maintain supervision over their 
charges even when they have passed 18 to 21 years of age is, says the 
report, ill founded; and it goes on to say that the great majority of the 
children cease to be known to their society after their indenture period, 
and as the testing time comes after that, the statement that 95 or more 
per cent. are successes must be without basis in fact. Briefly the report 
stated that concerning children reported to be doing well, the facts are 
sometimes to the contrary... The children are not wanted in Canada from 
altruistic motives, but to do the “chores.”” Boys do not remain on the 
farms for which they are intended. Such, briefly stated, is the indictment. 


A representative of the Canadian Gazette has obtained the opinion 
of some of the bodies in this country most concerned in the migration 
of young people to Canada and finds considerable indignation at the 
sweeping nature of the indictment contained in the report. 
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Salvation Army. 


Commissioner Lamb, of the Salvation Army, said: “We have sent 
hundreds of boys between the ages of 15 and 17 to Canada with 
eminently satisfactory results. In 1926 we sent to Canada 523 boys 
between the ages of 14 and 19. At the end of two years we find that 
five were deported and 18 came home with our assistance either because 
of ill-health or for family reasons. Of the 500 remaining, 90 per cent. 
were on farms and still under our aftercare, while 6 per cent. were known 
to be in towns and doing well. In 1925 the story of the boys we sent to 
Canada was practically the same. Our period of after-care extends for 
two or three years according to the age of the boy concerned. We keep 
in touch with many until they are 21. As far as children under 14 are 
concerned, we have sent none to Canada for the past three years, their 
entry being practically prohibited by Order in Council. 


Barnardo’s Homes. 


Mr. J. C. Roberts, migration officer of Barnardo’s Homes, said: ‘On 
one occasion Dr. Barnardo insisted that investigation be made by un- 
prejudiced officials, and it was found that Barnardo children compared 
very favourably in education and character with Canadian-born children. 
This experience was repeated, but on no occasion did Dr. Barnardo fail 
to convince reasonable people that his boys and girls were rendering the 
truest service to Canada and the Empire. After Dr. Barnardo’s death 
came a new attack, and Lord Strathcona, anxious to know the facts, 
instituted an investigation under a responsible officer of the Immigration 
Department. That official afterwards said that he was amazed at the 
splendid record of achievement to the credit of Barnardo boys and girls. 
Another result of the investigation was that Lord Strathcona became, 
until his death, a strong supporter of the Barnardo Homes. Among 
the Barnardo migrants to Canada are to be numbered a Cabinet Minister, 
lawyers, ministers of churches, doctors, engineers, manufacturers, as well 
as a large number of owners of farms. Yet the striking achievements 
of these highly successful men are as nothing with the work Barnardo 
boys have rendered as agriculturists and Empire builders. We keep in 
closest touch with our young wards until they reach the age of 18. All 
our boys and girls deposit their savings in their own and our joint names 
and these to-day amount to £57,000; and this alone constitutes a link 
between us and them. From the day they begin to earn money, they 
do not have to repay one penny to the Homes. We can prove that the 
great majority of our boys remain on the land, but-if good openings 
offer elsewhere, we do not interfere. Take one instance. Of the 74 
boys who sailed in March, 1925, only one has left his farm. He has married 
and is working in a rubber factory. 


“Tt is true that we seek for a recommendation in respect of the 
prospective foster parents from the local minister and a J.P. But that 
is not sufficient. A visit is paid by one of our trained workers to the 
home and the farmer and his wife are interviewed. Our own reports 
fully agree with the Canadian Government’s published statistics as 
regards the fact that only 2 per cent. of our young people fail.* Until 
they reach the age when they can fend for themselves we regard them as 
sons and daughters of our great family. If for any reason a boy or girl 


*See footnote page 28. 
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proves wholly unfit, it is our invariably rule to bring such a one back 
so that ‘failures’ do not become a charge on Canada. 

“Here are the figures for 1924—any year will serve the purpose. 
We sent out to farms in Canada in that year 202 boys. To-day only 
five have left the farms and taken up other work—two boot makers, a 
motor-car builder, a cement worker and a woollen mill worker. We keep 
a record of every boy and girl we send to Canada, and can tell an inquirer 
how each has fared.” (The Canadian Gazette, London, England, April 
26, 1928). 

CHILD MIGRATION TO CANADA. 


More British Replies to Canadian Adverse Criticism. 


In our last issue we gave a brief summary of a report issued by 
the Canadian Council of Child Welfare as the result of the investiga- 
tions made by Mrs. Breckenridge Macgregor. The report was par- 
ticularly emphatic in asserting the lack of supervision by societies sending 
boys to Canada. This charge is resented by those societies. No hint 
is given as to which society is the one that has neglected its boys, but 
the charge is generally made. A representative of the Canadian Gazette 
has interviewed all the societies sending boys in considerable numbers 
to Canada. In each case the society was asked to state precisely what 
it did with its boy migrants and what kind of after-care was exercised. 
Below are given the statements made by some of those societies most 
responsible for boy migrants to Canada. Last week we gave what 
Barnardo’s Homes and the Salvation Army had to say in the matter. 
Other statements made were as follows:— 


Canadian Pacific Railway. 


Capt. R. B. Messervy, who has just returned from conducting a 
party of boys for the Canadian Pacific Railway for settlement in Canada, 
stated in answer to questions:— 

“On landing at Montreal the boys, who are always sent over in charge 
of a conductor, are met by a representative of the British Immigration 
and Colonization Association. They are taken to a hostel to be cared 
for until they go to their destination. Tickets for their railway journey 
and luncheon on the way are provided. The boys are also given a 
stamped envelope addressed to the headquarters of the Association, so 
that they may write and complain if at any time they are unfairly treated. 
Immediately on receipt of such complaint the B.I.C.A. sends an inspector 
to investigate the case. The Government authorities are informed and 
their inspector is also sent to make a report. If the boy’s complaint is 
justified he is taken away from the farmer, and no other boys are sent 
to the man again. Of course, if the boy does not make a complaint 
but goes on bearing wrong treatment, the Association cannot be blamed. 
When the boys have saved £100, the Government renders them material 
assistance in purchasing and equipping a farm of their own. I had a 
letter from one boysettlersayingthat he liked his life in Canada immensely. 
He was treated by the farmer as one of the family; and on Saturday 
he was taken by the boys of the family to the cinema in the town. He 
concluded by saying that he was thoroughly happy. Another boy wrote 
urging that his younger brother should come out at once as there was 
plenty of work for those who were willing to do it, and the best of 
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Our representative saw the younger brother in question and he said 
that he thought his brother was very happy in Canada. 


Major W. H. Hayward, the B.I.C.A. representative who cooperates 
with the Canadian Pacific, said that with regard to after-care, not only 
were the boys periodically visited by inspectors of the B.I.C.A., but they 
were also regularly seen by Government inspectors until they reached 
the age of 19. Major Hayward said that of the many hundreds of boys 
sent out by the Canadian Pacific Railway there were very few who had 
not done well. The percentage of real successes was 95 to 96. The 
company placed large amounts of savings of the boys in the Bank of 
Montreal to their credit. 


Canadian National Railways. 


Mr. R. M. Pym, representative for juveniles of the British Immigra- 
tion and Colonization, with which the Canadian National Railways is 
in close cooperation states as follows:— 


“Boys between the ages of 14 and 17 years going forward to Canada 
under the auspices of the B.I.C.A., are placed with carefully selected 
Canadian farmers. Each boy is assured of a good home (which has 
been previously approved by an official of the organization) with a family 
of the same religious denomination as his own. He is treated as one of 
the family and is given a thorough grounding in Canadian agriculture. 
He receives full board, lodging, and wages according to his experience 
and adaptability, the minimum wage being ten shillings per week. On 
leaving the association’s hostel in Montreal each boy is handed a stamped 
addressed envelope and is invited to keep in touch with our secretary. 
It has been our experience in the past that a large majority of these 
boys avail themselves of this invitation, and the happiest relations exist 
between them and Mr. Morison, the association’s secretary. 


“The association remains the moral and legal guardian of the boy 
until he reaches the age of 19 years and is responsible to the parents 
of the boy for his welfare. Each boy is visited periodically and any 
complaint received either direct from the boy or from the boy’s parents 
is most carefully investigated, and in the remarkably small number of 
cases in which it is found that there are grounds for the boy’s complaint, 
he is moved to another farm where his subsequent progress is carefully 
watched. Needless to say a great deal of publicity attaches to the 
exceptional cases where a boy proves unsatisfactory or unsuited to farm 
life, while nothing is heard of the enormous number of boys that are 
happily placed and given a fresh start in life.” 


“Major Cotterill, from whom I have recently taken over the juvenile 
work, tells me that half of one per cent. will cover failures of boys that 
have gone forward under our auspices in the past.”” (Canadian Gazette, 
May 3, 1928, London, England). 


Editorial Note.—To this comment, the Council office has replied, 
stating that a great deal of: difference existed between the systems of 
some of the British Societies and the work of the British Immigration 
and Colonization Association, and the scheme of the Canadian and Pro- 
vincial Governments. Special attention was drawn to the references 
in the report to these latter developments, and to the recommendations 
for their endorsation and expansion. 
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THE UTILIZATION OF WORKERS’ SPARE TIME IN ITS 
RELATION TO CHILD WELFARE. 


The Child Welfare Committee of the League of Nations in 1927 
requested the International Labour Office to provide it with any informa- 
tion it might possess. regarding the utilization of workers’ spare time in 
its relation to child welfare. 

The International Labour Office submitted a report on the subject 
in 1928 in which it pointed out the repercussions on child welfare of the 
development of facilities for the utilization of workers’ spare time, in 
connection with the Recommendation concerning the development of 
facilities for the utilization of workers’ spare time adopted by the Sixth 
Session of the International Labour Conference held in Geneva, 1924. 
This Recommendation urged, in the first place, that measures should 
be taken to ensure that workers shall have the undiminished enjoyment 
of the hours of spare time. 

Transit. 

With a view to this, it recommended that States should consider the 
means of so arranging the working day as to make the period of spare 
time as continuous as possible, and, further, that by means of a well 
conceived transport system and by affording special facilities in regard 
to fares and time tables, workers should be enabled to reduce to a mini- 
mum the time spent in travelling between their homes and their work. 

The report continued: “These recommendations clearly have an 
important connection with child welfare. It is desirable in normal cases 
that the worker should be able to devote a reasonable amount of time to 
direct contact with his family. The less time wasted in transport and in 
unnecessary intervals between periods of work, the more time will he have 
to devote to contact with his family. These considerations hold with 
even greater forcein the case of the working mother. The Recommenda- 
tion of the International Labour Conference applies to all workers, both 
male and female. It is clearly important, from the point of view of 
child welfare, that the working mother should be able to devote as much 
time as possible to the direct interests of the family.” 

Social Hygiene. 

The Recommendation further dealt with spare time and social 
hygiene, and on this question included the following paragraph: 

“Whereas the utilization of the workers’ periods of spare time cannot 
be separated from the general measures adopted by the community for 
promoting the health and welfare of all classes of society, the Conference, 
without attempting to examine in detail each of the great welfare pro- 
blems, the solution of which would contribute to improving the workers’ 
status, recommends to the Members: 

(a) The encouragement of individual hygiene by the provision of 
public baths, swimming pools, etc.; 

(b) Legislative or private action against the misuse of alcohol, 
against tuberculosis, venereal disease and gambling.” 

It is clear that any action taken for the encouragement of individual 
hygiene by the provision of public baths, swimming pools, etc., has a 
bearing on child welfare, and this is also true of any legislative or private 
action against the misuse of alcohol, against tuberculosis, venereal disease 
and gambling. 
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Housing. 


The Recommendation next devoted attention in connection with 
spare time to housing policy, and made the following recommendation: 

“Whereas it is of advantage to the workers and to the whole 
community to encourage everything tending to the harmonious de- 
velopment of the workers’ family life; and 

Whereas the most effective means of protecting the workers 
— the aforesaid dangers is to place within their reach a proper 

ome; 

The Conference recommends the increase in number, if neces- 
sary in co-operation with the national or local authorities-concerned, 
of healthy dwellings at low rentals in garden cities or urban com- 
munities, under proper conditions of health and comfort.”’ 

Here again it is unnecessary to insist on the direct influence of 
housing policy on child welfare. 

With regard to the institutions which exist in various countries for 
encouraging the utilization of workers’ spare time, the Recommendation 
mentioned in particular those schemes which have for their object: 

“(a) the improvement of the workers’ domestic economy and family 
life (gardens, allotments, poultry keeping, etc.), which combine the bene- 
fits of recreation with the feeling that some addition, however slight, is 
being made to the family resources; 

(b) the development of the physical health and strength of the 
workers by means of games and sports which enable young workers who 
are working under the highly specialized conditions prevalent in modern 
industry to give free play to their energies in a manner which encourages 
initiative and the spirit of emulation; 

(c) the extension of technical, domestic and general education 
(libraries, reading-rooms, lectures, technical and general courses, etc.) 
which meets one of the workers’ most keenly felt needs and affords the 
best means of progress to industrial communities.” @ 

Here also lengthy argument is unnecessary to emphasize the favour- 
able influence such schemes, particularly those connected with workers’ 
gardens, are likely to have on’ child welfare. 

Detailed information with regard to the measures taken in various 
countries in connection with these aspects of workers’ leisure was for- 
warded to the International Labour Office by various Governments, and 
was also obtained from other sources.* 

A list of the publications in which this detailed information has been 
published is available at the International Labour Office. 


The Child Welfare Inquiry. 

The Child Welfare Committee’s inquiry on the general question of 
the mental and physical recreation of children suggested that it would be 
useful if the International Labour Office were also,to supply some informa- 
tion on recreation for the leisure time of young workers. 

The first question on which information was asked was “ What forms 
of recreation are found to be most popular amongst juveniles and young 
people who are at work.” To this the International Labour Office 
replied, ‘There is no doubt that the most popular forms of recreation of 
young people are various types of physical recreation, sports, games, 
gymnastics, swimming, etc. It is sometimes said that physical recreation 
appeals less to the manual worker than to the clerical worker. There is 
no doubt a certain amount of truth in this. The manual worker who 
spends all his working day on hard physical work clearly does not need 
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and usually does not desire to spend his leisure in equally hard physical 
exercise. On the other hand, the clerical worker engaged in a sedentary 
occupation feels both the need and the desire for physical exercise in his 
spare time. While this distinction is true in general of the adult worker, 
its truth is weakened in the case of the young worker. The juvenile worker 
is often possessed of such abounding reserves of physical energy that 
even after a day’s exhausting manual work he will turn with avidity to 
physical sports and games. The various reports sent to the International 
Labour Office are unanimous in emphasizing the increasing importance 
of physical recreation. In Austria, for example, the trade unions have 
set up a large number of gymnastic and sporting associations which are 
also encouraged by the Government within the limits of the means at its 
disposal. In Czechoslovakia, the Workers Gymnastic Federation was 
stated to possess at the end of 1923 over 96,000 members. <A considerable 
proportion of the Sokol Gymnastic Societies are workers. According to 
recent statistics, over 30 per cent. of the membership of the Sokols are 
workers. In Denmark, a Danish sporting federation exists grouping 786 
societies and about 80,000 members. The State gives an annual subsidy 
of about 50,000 krs., of which 10,000 are used for educational courses. 


It is not possible in connection with the figures which have been 
given or with similar figures which might be given for other countries, 
relating to the extent to which organized physical recreation is indulged 
in by the workers, to state what proportion of the workers are young 
workers. It may be assumed, however, that, for the reasons which have 
been mentioned above, a very considerable proportion of the members 
will be found to be juveniles. 


Mentai Recreation. 


Another favourite form of recreation for young workers is to be 
found in libraries, reading-rooms, lectures and other forms of intellectual 
occupation. Here also the information at the disposal of the International 
Labour Office shows that great progress has been made in recent years 
in the development of facilities for recreation of this kind. In the case of 
Belgium, for instance, a memorandum sent to the office by the Belgian 
Government in 1926 states that among institutions for the purpose of 
occupying the workers’ spare time, the Belgian Government takes the 
view that there are none more useful than those the object of which is 
to develop the occupational capacity and general intelligence of the 
workers. Reference is then made to the evening and Sunday classes for 
technical education given both to working men and to working women, 
study and lecture circles and similar institutions for the dissemination of 
scientific or artistic knowledge, and the people’s public libraries. The 
Polish Government in 1926 forwarded to the Office a memorandum on 
the measures taken in Poland regarding the recommendation, in which 
special reference is made to educational work. It is pointed out that in 
addition to the official institutions for general education, the Government 
organized continuation vocational schools and finishing classes. Refer- 
ence was also made to the work of the municipalities in connection with 
the artistic education of the working classes and the work done by people’s 
institutes and libraries, for example, the Society of People’s Libraries in 
Posnania, which in 1924 included 1,462 libraries. 


Here also it is difficult to say to what extent educational facilities 
and libraries are used by young workers. While precise statistics are not 
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available, it may be ventured that a large proportion of those who use 
them fall into the category of young workers. ; 

Another form of recreation which has widely developed is that con- 
cerned with the improvement of the workers’ domestic economy, for 
example, gardens, allotments, poultry keeping, etc. The development 
that has taken place in various countries in workers’ gardens is par- 
ticularly noteworthy. For the most part, however, workers’ gardens 
supply recreation not to the young worker, but to the married man. 
Gardening is essentially the middle-aged man’s occupation; it does not 
generally appeal to the young worker. 


Organized Recreation. 


The second question asked by the Child Welfare inquiry was, “‘Do 
young workers usually prefer to (1) organize their recreation themselves; 
(2) or to have it organized for them?” 

The International Labour Office replied: “It is very difficult to give 
a categorical reply to this question. In certain cases, particularly where 
the young worker is employed for long hours in large cities on monotonous 
work, he tends to develop a lack of energy to induce him to do more in 
his spare time than passively enjoy some light form of amusement which 
detracts his attention without making any severe tax, either on his in- 
telligence or on his physical energy. It is this cireumstance which accounts 
in part for the wide popularity of the cinema, whose importance, from 
the point of view of recreation, cannot be over-estimated. In general, 
under the conditions of modern industry in large cities, it is difficult for 
the young workers to be completely responsible for the organization of 
their recreation. On the other hand, in the country where the village 
green or some convenient field is always available to young workers, it 
is easier for them to organize their own recreation. Even in the country, 
however, there is a demand for organized facilities for recreation. The 
cinema, which provides professionally arranged recreation, is by no 
means confined to the city, and the village institute with a small library 
or provision for lectures exists to put at the disposal of the young, as of 
the adult, workers’ facilities for the use of their spare time. In all cases 
alike, however, it may be said that the young worker, like the adult worker, 
objects to any suggestion of discipline in connection with his recreation. 
He will be grateful for facilities which are placed at his disposal, but he 
wishes to remain free to take advantage of these facilities, or not, as he 
feels inclined. 


Employers’ Facilities. 

The third question asked was, “Do employers of labour generally 
provide facilities for the recreation of their young workers? 

If not, is this usually due to— 

1. Financial difficulty? 
2. The young workers not asking for such facilities? 
3. Neglect of the question?” 

The reply stated: 

“Employers do not generally provide facilities for the recreation of 
their young workers. They often do, but it is by no means the rule. 
In the majority of cases where facilities- are directly supplied by em- 
ployers for the recreation of their young workers, the factories concerned 
are large ones and the workers live in proximity to them. In such cases 
the factory tends to be a centre not only for the industrial life of the com- 
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munity but also for its social life, and it is natural for the employer to 
provide facilities for the recreation of the workers. On the other hand, 
where a factory is situated in a large city and the workers may live at 
many miles distant in various directions, the need for any recreational 
facilities in connection with the factory appears in general much less evi- 
dent. In exceptional cases, however, in large cities employers do provide 
facilities. Little statistical evidence is available on the question. The 
most elaborate official enquiry was made in the United States by the 
United States Bureau of Labour Statistics in 1916-17*. The main sta- 
tistical results of this enquiry may be indicated as follows— 


Number of establishments............ - 431 
Number of employees................ 1,862,000* 
Facilities or activities: 

Club Houses or Rooms............... 137 
NS 635 oir Sy wee ens abe baa 52 
pO a er 152 
II ovo itven'e sek aa ewes 89 
isi bi See NeAae eens 63 
Swimming pools..... sae pie wiaes Al 


*44 establishments. 

It should be remembered in connection with the figures given above 
that according to the 1920 census of occupation, there were in the United 
States approximately forty-two million persons engaged in gainful occu- 
pations. Even if the number of such persons engaged in agriculture, 
eleven million, is subtracted, it is a fair assumption that no large propor- 
tion of employees have such recreational facilities supplied to them. It 
should be noted, however, that the figures quoted relate only to physical 
recreational facilities. In other cases, facilities for other forms of recrea- 
tion, for example, lectures, reading rooms and workers’ gardens are 
——- With regard to these, however, detailed figures are not avail- 
able. 

It may be noted that the Recommendation concerning the develop- 
ment of facilities for the utilization of workers’ spare time adopted by 
the I. L. Conference was careful not to suggest that any obligation was 
incumbent upon employers to provide facilities for the recreation of their 
workers. In this connection reference may be made to two paragraphs 
in the Recommendation. One of these paragraphs states that it is im- 
portant that ‘employers should always aim at establishing wages corres- 
ponding sufficiently with the needs of the workers, to make it unnecessary 
for them to have recourse during their periods of spare time to additional 
hours of paid work.” It is clear that the object of this recommendation 
is to ensure that their hours of spare time should be absolutely free from 
the necessity of doing any paid work in order to add to the family 
resources. In other words, spare time should be really spare time. No 
suggestion, however, is made in the Recommendation that the employer 
should go further and provide positive facilities for the recreation 
of his workers. A further reference in the Recommendation is not irrele- 
vant. This runs as follows—“the Conference, while recognizing that in 
many cases where public authorities or employers lend financial or other 
assistance for the encouragement of allotments, games or educational 
institutions, and consequently have a legitimate claim to take part in 


*Bulletin No. 250,!Welfare Work for Employees in Industrial Establish- 


ments in the United States. Washington, 1919, 139 pages. 
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their management, recommends that every care should be taken to avoid 
any encroachment on the liberty of those for whose use such institutions 
are intended.” 

There is no agreement either among employers or workers or social 
workers that employers should provide facilities for the recreation of 
their workers. Even in the United States, where, as has been mentioned, 
a great deal has been done by employers to supply facilities, there are 
those who believe that recreation is best provided for independent of the 
employers. For example, at the Thirteenth Recreation Congress con- 
vened by the Playground and Recreation Association of America held 
from 18-22 October, 1926, Dr. L. R. Burnett, Director of the Paterson 
(N.J.) Board of Recreation gave as his opinion that no fees should be paid 
by the employer for recreation equipment or facilities and no equipment 
provided by him, but that the cost should be borne by the workers 
taking part in the games, or by their fellow workers interested in the pro- 
gress of the games. 


Recreation of Young Workers. 

The fourth question asked by the Child Welfare inquiry was the 
following — 

“Where employers do provide such facilities— 

Are they appreciated and sufficiently used by the young 
workers to make it worth while? 

2. Do young workers have an equal chance with the older 
people for making use of such facilities? 

3. Are any special results noticed?” 

It may be said that in general, where employers do provide facilities 
for recreation, they are appreciated and sufficiently used by the young 
workers. In exceptional cases where such facilities are not appreciated, 
the cause will generally be found in a suspicion on the part of the workers 
that recreational facilities are being provided as part of a paternalistic 
theory of management on the part of the employer. Such cases, how- 
ever, are relatively rare, and there is no doubt that in general full advan- 
tage is taken of the facilities provided. 

On the question whether young workers have an equal chance with 
the older people of making use of such facilities, while statistical evidence 
is not available, there would appear to be little doubt that the young 
people have a fully equal chance. This is particularly the case where 
physical means of recreation are provided, as it is naturally the young 
workers who show the greatest interest in games, gymnastics, etc. 


Holidays on Wages. 

The last question asked by the Child Welfare Committee was: 

“Are young workers usually given holidays with wages in order that 
they may go further afield for recreation? 

Of recent years, and especially since the war, annual holidays with 
pay for all classes of workers have become more and more general. The 
tendency towards their general adoption is shown chiefly by legislation 
and collective agreements. At the present time holidays with pay for 
large groups of wage-earners are compulsory by law (enacted since the 
war in each case) in Austria, Finland, Latvia, Poland and Soviet Russia. 
Holidays, generally with pay, are also made compulsory for certain 
classes of workers in private employment by legislation in Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Italy, Luxemburg, Spain 
and Switzerland. Some of these laws were passed before 1918, but most 
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of them since that date. In addition, civil servants and other employees 
of the State and local authorities in a great many countries have for a 
long time been allowed annual holidays by law or administrative order. 

Under the laws now in force an annual holiday or leave with pay 
means that the worker is allowed to discontinue work entirely for a given 
number of days per year but continues to receive his salary or wage. 
Leave with pay may be arranged otherwise than on an annual basis, but 
falls into the same class. In practice holidays are generally annual. 
The only condition attached to them is that the worker must have been 
employed for a certain period. It is recognized even where not expli- 
citly stated that the object of such holidays is to give the workers an 
opportunity to rest and thus restore their working capacity. 

In Germany, Italy, Sweden and Norway holidays with pay are very 
generally provided for by collective agreements, and in the Netherlands, 
the United States, Great Britain, Roumania, Denmark and Switzerland 
the number of workers entitled to paid holidays is also considerable. 
In Europe at present some nineteen million workers (approximately 
forty per cent. of the whole number) are entitled to an annual holiday 
with pay, either by law or under collective agreements. 

In the United States it was estimated in 1927 by Mr. Charles M. 
Mills of Industrial Relations Counsellors, Inc., that at least two million 
public employees are allowed vacations under Civil Service Regulations, 
while in private industry there are certainly more than one million 
workers who are employed in plants giving paid vacations. 

Practically all the laws on the subject provide that to entitle him to 
a holiday the worker must have a certain period of service to his credit, 
as a rule with the same employer. ‘ 

In the general Acts on holidays the minimum periods of service fixed 
are as follows: Austria, one year; Finland and Latvia, six months; 
Poland, manual workers one year, non-manual workers six months; 
Soviet Russia, five and a half months. 

The length of the holiday allowed varies with the class of workers 
entitled to it and with the length of their period of service. Several of 
the general Acts prescribe a longer holiday for young persons. In Austria 
for example while wage earners in general have the right to only one 
week’s paid holiday after one year’s service, young persons under sixteen 
have the right to two weeks. In Poland, while workers in general have 
the right to only eight days’ holiday after one year’s service, young 
persons under 18 have the right to fourteen days. In Soviet Russia, 
while workers in general have the right to only two weeks’ paid holiday 
after five and a half months’ service, young persons under 18 have the 
right to one month. 

Apart from a few rare exceptions, collective agreements also provide 
that the worker must have had a certain period of uninterrupted service 
before he is entitled to an annual holiday with pay. Sometimes the 
minimum period is less than the five and a half months, six months, or 
one year laid down by law; in the Chemnitz textile industry, for instance, 
it is only four months. In Switzerland, on the contrary, it is as high as 
two years for tinsmiths, three years for workers employed in installing 
central heating, and five years in certain food trades. 

Under collective agreements, as under national laws on the subject, 
the length of the holiday usually increases with the period of service of 
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In some agreements the criterion is age. In Germany and Luxem- 
burg, for instance, municipal workers over 45 are entitled to three more 
days’ holiday than other workers. The same provision applies to workers 
over 25 in the Mannheim metal industry. Some German collective 
agreements for the metal industry make a distinction between adults 
and young workers, the worker or apprentice under 18 or 20 being entit- 
led to only 3 days’ holiday, while the general minimum is higher. In 
the German chemical industry all workers under 20 have four days’ 
holiday whatever their period of service. 

The Austrian collective agreements, on the other hand, often grant 
young workers more favourable conditions than the other workers. 
Some important agreements provide that workers under 16 and appren- 
tices under 17 are entitled to a holiday of at least two weeks. 

Full information with regard to paid holidays for workers will be 
found in two articles in the International Labour Review, “Legislation 
on Annual Holidays for Workers” in the number for January 1925, and 
“Annual Holidays for Workers and Collective Agreements” in the 
number for December 1926. Further information will be found in Mr. 
Mills’ book, to which reference has already been made, ‘Vacations for 
Industrial Workers’, (the Ronald Press Company, New York, 1927.) 


List of Some Articles Appearing in the Publications of the International 
Labour Office dealing with Workers’ Leisure. 
The Utilization of Leisure in Austria, 
International Labour Review, February 1924. 
The Utilization of Leisure in Finland, 
International Labour Review, April 1924. 
The — of Housing Conditions on the Use of Leisure, by Raymond 
Inwin, 
International Labour Review, June 1924. 
The Leisure of the Young Worker: A Report by the World’s Committee 


of the Y.M.C.A. 
International Labour Review, June 1924. 


The Use of Spare Time in Sweden, by Bertil Nystrom, 
International Labour Review, June 1924. 

Workers’ Leisure Committees in Belgium, 
International Labour Review, June 1924. 

The Use of Spare Time in Czechoslovakia, 
International Labour Review, June 1924. 

The City Worker’s Spare Time in the United States, 
International Labour Review, June 1924. 

Spare Time in the Country: I. An English Experimentjin Organization. 
International Labour Review, June 1924. 

Workers’ Gardens, 
International Labour Review, July 1924. 

Spare Time in the Country: II. Canada and the United States, 
International Labour Review, July 1924. 

Housing as a Post-War Problem in Europe. I., 
International Labour Review, August 1924. 

Housing as a Post-War Problem in Europe (continued), 
International Labour Review, September 1924. 
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1929 AGENDA. 
CHILD WELFARE COMMITTEE. 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Due partly to the urgent representations of the members from North 
America, the Child Welfare Committee of the League last year changed 
its procedure and agreed to issue the agenda for its next session at the 
close of the preceding session. This enables the representatives from 
overseas to exercise some direct influence on the formation of that agenda, 

-and also, to be informed, sufficiently in advance, of the subjects placed 
on that agenda, to make adequate preparations for the discussion thereof. 


The 1929 agenda, as provisionally adopted includes: 


3% I. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


VI. 
VII. 
VIII. 


IX. 


A, 
Adoption of the agenda.—Formal vote. 
Reports. 


(a) of the Secretary on the progress of the work; 
(b) of the agent for liaison with the International Labour 


ce; 
(c) of the agent for liaison with the Health Organization of 
the League of Nations. 


Report of the Legal Sub-Committee. 


(a) draft bi-lateral treaty for the repatriation of minors 
who have evaded paternal authority; 

(b) proposal relating to a preliminary draft Convention on 
assistance to minors of foreign nationality; 

(ec) draft Convention on the execution of judgments pro- 
viding for the payment of maintenance allowances 
for minors by persons responsible for their main- 
tenance who are abroad. 

Children’s Courts. 
Examination of the rapporteur’s report. 


Cinematograph. 
(a) —- Institute of the Educational Cinemato- 
graph. 
(b) Programme of activities of the Child Welfare Com- 
mittee. 


Illegitimate Children. 
Examination of the report prepared by the Secretariat. 


Blind Children. 
Examination of the rapporteurs’ communication. 


Children in moral and social danger. 
Report on the enquiry undertaken. 


Budget. 
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5 Recreation. 

II. Alcohol. 

III. Family allowances. 

IV. Protection of life and health in early infancy. 
V. Legal age of marriage. 

VI. Mentally deficient children. 


C. 


I. Adoption of children. 
II. Protection and education of deaf mute children. 


CHILD WELFARE WITH CANADIAN NATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS. 


Indicative of the widespread and intelligent sense of responsibility 
towards the protection of child life, which is becoming increasingly pre- 
valent throughout the Dominion, is the important place accorded to 
this subject at the 1928 annual meetings of several of Canada’s leading 
national organizations. 


Che Victorian Order of Nurses 


It is doubtful, if across Canada there is at work any organization 
whose objects are finer, whose services are more effective, and whose 
enjoyment of public confidence and support is more general, or more 
richly deserved than that of the blue-clad Victorian Order of Nurses. 
Theirs is a proud and non-spectacular record of quiet efficiency, stretching 
from Eastern sea to Pacific slope, supported by the people, and from the 
people of the community served, combining in carefully blended powers 
essential local autonomy and wise technical and professional supervision 
from centralized services. Working with disinterested equanimity, on a 
permeating principle of co-operative supplement, not arrogation, of the 
functions and responsibilities of public authorities and private prac- 
titioners, the Order enjoys an enviable place among Canadian social 
agencies to-day. It is hard to say where one may hear the warmest 
mead of praise for their sound, good work—from the clinic, where their 
bedside work has made possible the application of instruction, from the 
Department of Health, whose arm in the home they have become, from 
the harassed and busy, small town practitioner, whose prop they have 
been in maternity work, or a sudden epidemic, or from those thousands 
of mothers and babies, generally in humble circumstances to whom 
they paid 346,850 visits during 1927. One of their finest tributes came 
from Dr. Grant Fleming, at the annual meeting in June of the Canadian 
Medical Association in Charlottetown, when he said:— 

“ Adequate nursing care at the time of confinement and in the post- 
natal period provides the best protection for the mother. Such service 
is not always easy to secure. The general practitioner is not relieved 
of responsibility by a registered nurse, but the meeting of his responsi- 
bilities is greatly simplified by the presence of such skilled help. Might 
not every general practitioner give a start to and then support the 
securing of such nursing service in his community through the Victorian 
Order of Nurses. I mention this organization because it is particularly 
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Canadian; it might be called the nursing auxiliary to the practising pro- 
fession. During 1927, the Order gave nursing service at confinement to 
11,016 Canadian women, followed by post-natal nursing service.” 

There will be thousands of Canadians to endorse his suggestion. 


The annual meeting of the “V.O.N.” held in Ottawa, in May, 
revealed the Order at work in 69 centres, with 292 nurses. The local 
associations supporting such an enormous piece of work, expended 
$563,906.60, of which barely 10 per cent. (10.9) came from public funds 
in the form of provincial or municipal grants. Voluntary effort supplied 
47.6 per cent. of the resources, while the magnificent total of $233,034.14 
41.5 per cent. came from the people served themselves, in amounts 
varying from thousands of visits at five cents a call, to many, where a 
dollar was paid. Patients served numbered 57,221 of whom 56 per cent. 
were mothers and infants, necessitating 346,850 visits, as against 25,291 
other patients, receiving 244,015 calls. 

Among the new districts opened were two rural areas in Saskatche- 
wan, a development of great significance for if the services of the V.O.N. 
can be applied with equal effectiveness to rural needs, as they have 
served urban needs, the aspects of maternal and infant welfare across 
Canada will be profoundly and beneficially affected. Another important 
development was the establishment of an intensive three months’ training 
in visiting nursing work, in the field, for nurses appointed to the staff 
of the Order. This work will be tried out during 1928 in Halifax and 
Montreal. 

But, undoubtedly, the finest measure of all perhaps of the Order’s 
services is in the reduction of mortality effected. Of 13,607 maternity 
cases served—and these are all followed up to the fifth post-natal week— 
only 34 were lost, a maternal mortality rate of 2.5 per 1,000 living births, 
as against Canada’s deplorably high general rate of 6.7 per 1,000. No 
more eloquent tribute could be given to the value of pre-natal care and 
skilled nursing services during and after birth. 

The report closes with a fine plea for closer co-operation among 
related organizations: 

“The great need now is for the moral and financial support not only 
of the official bodies but of the co-operation of other national groups 
who are interested in the welfare of future Canadians and in the reduction 
of the maternal and infant mortality. With the educational work of 
the Provincial Departments, the outposts of the Red Cross, the municipal 
hospitals, and the Victorian Order in a position to extend its nursing 
service, with medical and official co-operation and the support of the 
women’s organizations, who after all are very deeply concerned, un- 
doubtedly this problem will be more effectively approached. 

In travelling about Canada from coast to coast and from year to 
year one realizes there is need both nationally and provincially of more 
effective co-ordination of effort in health work, official and voluntary. 
One feels the urgency of more active co-operation and of keen under- 
standing each of the other’s aims and problems. Such a scheme would 
not imply necessarily organic union or financial federation of these groups 
as an immediate aim but evolve into a type of federation of organizations, 
rather a conference body than a new group. There are so many societies 
now. For this reason, for the prestige it would give such a conference and 
for other more trivial reasons, would it not be a fine thing and a valuable 
experiment if the Federal Department would take the lead, which possibly 
the Provincial Departments might follow, in summonsing representatives 
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of voluntary health organizations to some such meeting. Surely voluntary 
organizations, national, provincial and local, are a valuable asset to a 
country, a province or a municipality, if under wise direction, well 
managed and well informed. On the other hand, these need to feel they 
have a certain definite responsibility and a duty toward the official De- 
partment. Would not a joint conference help to make that clear, and 
are not voluntary bodies too capable of being listed as unofficial sup- 
porters and propagandists in a national or provincial health programme. 
If that were admittedly the case and the work of these organizations 
recognized as being up to a certain standard set by the Department, 
would it not be quite reasonable to expect for those organizations engaged 
in maternal or infant welfare work, that a per capita grant per case cared 
for might be made by the Department.”’ 


Che National Council of Women 


While child welfare problems wove in and out of many of the 
questions with which the National Council dealt, at its uniquely successful 
meeting in Toronto in June (viz. mental hygiene, recreation, motion 
pictures, public health, etc.), they demanded major attention at two 
sessions—that on discussion of Mrs. A. M. Plumptre’s fine report on 
Maternal Mortality, and that, at which Miss Charlotte Whitton pre- 
sented the first report from the newly formed national Child Welfare 
Committee. From the former report, the summary of conclusions and 
——— is presented herewith as of general national importance 
at this time. 


MATERNAL MORTALITY REPORT. 
Mrs, A. M. Plumptre. 


1. Some Observations on Dr. MacMurchy’s Report. 


(a) It is important to remember that this Report was the result 
of a request made by the conference on Medical Services in 1924. The 
request for this information is evidence of the anxiety of the medical 
profession, and especially of the officers of public health, that there 
should be definite and accurate information upon this matter of national 
importance. 


(b) It is also important to remember that the necessity for pre- 
natal care has only recently been stressed in the instruction given to 
students in Schools of Medicine; and still more recently has become a 
subject of public concern. This new emphasis in obstetrical practice is 
necessitating an adjustment in the thought and practice of the medical 
profession, as well as in the ideas of the community at large. Time for 
this adjustment must be allowed in both cases. 


(c) We must also remember that the question of maternal care is 
surrounded by certain difficulties and delicacies which do not complicate 
other questions of health. On one hand, pregnancy—especially in Anglo- 
Saxon communities—is wont to be regarded as a condition to be 
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concealed—either as a sacred or a guilty secret—as long as possible; and 
this results in a reluctance to consult a doctor in its early stages. On 
the other hand, child-bearing is a subject which seems to surround itself 
with ‘old wives fables’ and superstitions of all kinds. Almost every 
mother feels herself competent to give expert advice to her daughters 
based on her own experience of twenty or thirty years ago—regardless 
of the progress made in medical thought and practice in the last quarter 
of a century! 


2. Arousal of Public Interest in Maternal Mortality and Care. 


No attempt is made here to repeat the statistics of Dr. MacMurchy’s 
Report or to record its findings; the report is available to all on request; 
and, in addition, we recommend that the resume, prepared by Dr. 
Cameron for the Executive Committee, be also made available to members 
of the National Council. 


(a) By the Press. 


Your committee would draw the attention of the Council to the 
great service, performed by the press, in the publicity given to the Report, 
both by editorial writers and by reports of meetings at which the matter 
of maternal mortality and care has been discussed. 


(b) By Organizations. 

We also note with satisfaction the meetings arranged for the dis- 
cussion of these questions by many organizations, including church 
synods, local councils, women’s institutes, ete. Yet we realize that so 
many causes are active in producing maternal mortality, that we believe 
that it will be necessary to continue our efforts to promote interest in 
this matter for a further period and we therefore beg to make the 
following recommendations to the Council. 


3. Recommendations. 


1. Although your committee recognizes that the questions of 
maternal mortality and maternal care are matters pertaining to public 
health, we believe that, in view of the interest and importance of the 
subject at the present moment, the Council would be well advised to 
appoint the Special Committee for another year to report at the next 
annual meeting: and we therefore recommend its re-appointment. 

2. (a) We recommend that the special work of the committee shall be 
the preparation and execution of a plan to secure from Local Councils 
and affiliated associations a survey and study of local conditions, affecting 
maternal mortality and morbidity, in co-operation with the local Medical 
Officer of Health. And that the Committee shall also suggest to standing 
committees of the Council or affiliated societies ways in which these 
bodies may contribute information or suggestions in connection with this 
subject, along the lines of their own peculiar study or activity. (b) And we 
further recommend that this study of local conditions, directed by Local 
Councils, shall be concluded in time to use the week after ‘Mothers’ Day’ 
in May, 1929, for meetings of some kind in each Council, so that the 
wide advertisement and publicity given to ‘Mothers’ Day’ may be de- 
finitely linked with this effort to focus public attention upon ways and 
means of saving and honouring the ‘mother life’ of Canada. 

3. We recommend that the Council request the Canadian Medical 
Association to appoint some members of the Association to assist this 
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Committee in formulating a plan by which the activities of these bodies 
of ‘lay’ women may be directed in the wisest and most effective manner, 
recognizing that the medical profession initiated the movement for the 
general discussion of this subject and that it is to them that we may 
look for guidance and leadership, both in discussion and action. 

4. We recommend that the National Council of Women should 
state publicly at this time its recognition of the fact that the questions 
of maternal mortality and morbidity are not matters which should be 
discussed only by the medical profession and by women’s organizations; 
but that they are questions in which all citizens—men and women alike— 
are vitally concerned. In Parliament, in the Legislatures and in Municipal 
bodies, legislation and administration of public health measures and 
expenditures are chiefly in the hands of men; and it is therefore of the 
utmost importance that the men’s organizations and service clubs should 
be fully informed as to present conditions. It is equally important that 
the husband and father in the home should realize the importance of 
medical attendance and pre-natal care in guarding the health of both 
mother and child; and that he should understand the danger to life 
and health incurred by over-fatigue and too hasty resumption of house- 
hold duties after confinement. 

5. Your committee also recommends that the National Council 
should emphasize the duty of giving support and encouragement to 
Departments of Health and voluntary associations which are engaged, 
either in practical measures for decreasing maternal mortality—such as 
the bedside nursing of the Victorian Order of Nurses 01 the Outpost 
service of the Red Cross—or in collecting information and statistics for 
the direction of further action—such as the surveys of the Child Welfare 
Council or the Report of the Division of Child Welfare of the Federal 
Department of Health. 

6. Your Committee recommends that the National Council should 
request each Local Council and affiliated society to designate the person, 
committee or association upon whom will rest the responsibility of carry- 
ing out this proposed programme in the local community: and should 
furnish their names and addresses to the Convener of this Special Com- 
mittee not later than June 30, 1928. 


Conclusion. 


In dealing with this subject, your Committee is aware that the 
reduction of maternal mortality and the care of the health of mothers are 
not isolated phenomena; but, rather, part of the general programme of 
public health activities, segregated temporarily in order to give an 
opportunity for special study and investigation. 

We would specially emphasize the fact that while the death-rate 
from other causes tends to decline and infant mortality has been in- 
creasingly lessened, the maternal death-rate tends to rise, or, at best, 
to remain stationary. Pregnancy stands second in the causes of death 
of all women between 15 and 50 in Canada; being exceeded only by 
tuberculosis. A statement issued this week by the Department of Health 
of the City of Toronto shows that the maternal death rate in Toronto 
is steadily rising. In 1925, it was 6.3 per thousand living births; in 1926 
it was 7.2; in 1927, it had risen to 7.7; and this in spite of an unexcelled 
provision for medical, nursing and hospital service, and the activities of 
an almost innumerable variety of voluntary social agencies! 


These statistics suggest many questions to the lay mind. 
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For example:—typhoid fever has been practically eliminated in 
Toronto by chlorinating the water supply and pasteurizing the milk: 
is it equally possible to diagnose and control the causes of maternal 
mortality? 

Or again:— 

The maternal mortality in Brantford is said to be only 1.6 per 
thousand living births, while that in Welland is 18.9 per thousand living 
births: what has Brantford done that Welland has not done to reduce 
its death-rate? Or what conditions tending to increase the death-rate 
exist in Welland and not in Brantford. 

Or again:— 

Dr. MacMurchy’s Report shows that the maternal mortality in 
urban centres in Canada averages out at 6.7 per thousand living births, 
while that in rural districts is only 4.3. We might conclude from these 
figures that the life of the mother is safer in the country where there are 
few, if any, opportunities of obtaining skilled medical and nursing care, 
were they not apparently contradicted by the figures from Saskatchewan 
which show that, in that Province, where such facilities are least numerous, 
the highest Provincial maternal mortality rate is found. 

The lay public has a right to address these questions to our health 
experts and to demand from them an authoritative interpretation of these 
_— contradictory statistics which are ‘vital’ in every sense of the 
word. 

While we realize that the solution to these problems of the preserva- 
tion of life and health must be suggested and guided by experts, yet we 
do not believe that they can be solved by experts alone. The experts 
need the support of an intelligent lay opinion if advice is to be crystallized 
into legislation and action: and it is in the creation of such public opinion 
that the opportunity of usefulness for the National Council of Women 
chiefly lies. 

CHILD WELFARE REPORT. 
Charlotte Whitton. 


This report strongly urged that the precedent established in asking 
the secretary of the national child welfare agency of Canada to advise 
the National Council on its child welfare work, would be followed pro- 
vincially and locally by the appointment of representatives from agencies 
actually engaged in this field, to advise the provincial and local councils 
on their work in child welfare. After commenting on the nature of the 
National Council as a great central clearing house for women’s activities 
in Canada, and also the widely varied and inclusive field of child welfare 
problems, the report recommended concentration of the National Council’s 
child welfare work along three lines. 

First, as indicated above, the Councils, local and provincial, should 
seek to inform themselves on, and work in co-operation with the child 
welfare programmes being advanced by the various official organizations 
in this field. All phases of social work have materially changed since 
the National Council of Women was first organized. It is a day of 
specialized service in social endeavour The Council’s most valuable 
contribution can possibly be made by absorbing the technical and 
specialized knowledge of the professional worker, and disseminating it 
through the wide and varied channels, which the affiliated groups 
provide, to the general public in the average Canadian community. 

Secondly, the National Council should not attempt to cover the 
entire field of child welfare in the activities, which it recommends to the 
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locals, but should seek to concentrate attention on certain problems 
only, working on these aspects of the whole field this year, and varying 
their programmes according to the reports received on these topics at 
the close of the year. In this connection, the Child Welfare Directory and 
the Study Outlines in Child Welfare issued by the Canadian Council on 
Child Welfare might prove helpful. In selecting the subjects for special 
effort within their respective provinces, the provincial Councils might 
well take the suggestions of the National and analyze them in the light 
of their own experience, deciding then on what aspects of the situation 
their resources might best be expended. 

Thirdly, the Councils should not enter the actual field of child 
welfare administration, unless they have been actually engaged therein 
previously, or unless it has been found impossible to create a special 
organization to carry the practical work. The Council is primarily a 
deliberative and educational agency. Its finest services and greatest 
traditions have been recorded when it was truest to these principles. 
The need for intensive public education on the various problems which 
confront us is, if anything, greater than some years ago, for the advance 
of knowledge has outstripped popular assimilation of that knowledge. 
In many problems in the child welfare field to-day, what is required is not 
so much the extension of knowledge as the effective application of the 
facts, which are known to us. 

Assuming the adoption of the foregoing premise your convener 
recommends that the Council should concentrate its child welfare interests 
in the ensuing year on the following subjects: 


Child Health. 


(1) The maternal and infant mortality rates in Canada, both of 
which are unnecessarily high, and both of which, it is evident from recent 
studies, cannot but be affected by the extension of more adequate pre- 
natal services. 

In advancing this subject for study, your convener realizes that 
this problem is receiving the attention of the special Committee on 
Maternal Care. This Committee, however, is not a standing committee 
and therefore has no local counterparts. Your convener, therefore, 
suggests that the local child welfare conveners should co-operate with 
this special Committee, and the Committee on Public Health, in con- 
centrating the attention of women across Canada on these two aspects 
of a common problem. 

All local conveners are urged to familiarize themselves with: Dr. 
Helen MacMurchy’s report ‘‘Maternal Mortality in Canada,” available 
from the Dominion Department of Health, ‘‘ Infant Deaths in a Canadian 
City” published by the Canadian Council on Child Welfare, Ottawa, the 
pre-natal letter service of the above organization, and the maternal and 
infant mortality statistics of their own municipalities, as well as with 
the services, which their municipal health departments provide for 
maternal and infant care. 

(2) The education of parents on the splendid results being obtained 
in different parts of Canada, through immunization of young children 
against diphtheria, to acceptance of the fact that diphtheria is pre- 
ventable, and that its prevention now lies within the control of the indi- 
vidual parent. 

All local conveners are urged to co-operate with their local health 
authorities in this campaign. 
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Information may be obtained from the provincial Departments of 
Health, from the Dominion Department of Health, and from the Cana- 
dian Medical Association on this subject. 

There are, of course, numerous other problems of child health, 
which might well concern the Council, but it is suggested that for 1928-29, 
the machinery of the organization should concentrate on these two. 


The Child in Employment. 


Your convener again urges that for this year every provincial Council 
should bring its strongest energies to bear on obtaining the ratification 
by Canada, of the International Child Labour Conventions and Recom- 
mendations. These Recommendations have been accepted by the state 
members of the League of Nations. They were agreed to by Canada’s 
representatives—governmental, employers and employees—at the various 
Labour Conferences, but because the nine Canadian provinces have not 
yet made the few amendments, necessary in their laws, to enable the 
Dominion Government to give adherence, Canada has not yet been able 
to accept these Conventions and Recommendations. If the provincial 
Councils of Women across the Dominion could prevail upon their respec- 
tive governments to make the amendments necessary for ratification, 
they would be rendering, not only a national but an international service. 

(Full information on these Conventions and Recommendations are 
contained in two publications, issued free by the Canadian Council on 
Child Welfare, viz., Canada and the International Child Labour Conven- 
tions, and Action Necessary for Canada’s Adherence to the International 
Child Labour Conventions). 


Juvenile Immigration. 


At the present time, this whole important question has been re- 
opened in the Dominion by the conclusion of the Canadian Council on 
Child Welfare inquiry into this problem. This inquiry was financed by 
the Women’s Canadian Club of Montreal, which made it possible to 
extend the study far afield. The findings and recommendations have 
been described in the press as “far-reaching and constructive.” The 
suggestions for the extension of youth migration are especially important. 

Local conveners are urged to give some attention to the findings 
and recommendations in this important study, and to interest their 
Councils in obtaining improvements in the system of juvenile migration 
by pressing the same upon the provincial and Dominion governments. 

(The report is issued free by the Canadian Council on Child Welfare, 
under the caption, “Several Years After.’’) 


The Handicapped Child. 


(a) Physical. A concerted effort is being made throughout Canada 
to locate and bring in contact with special treatment or training all 
children, who are crippled or suffering from other physical handicap. 
The Junior Red Cross, the Shriners, the Canadian National Institute for 
the Blind, and various service clubs, as well as the women’s organizations 
are active in this humane and generous service. Active co-operation in 
their work locally is commended to all conveners. 


(b) Mental. In the provinces of British Columbia and New Bruns- 
wick, governmental interest in more adequate provisions for the care 
and training of the feeble-minded is active at the present. Nova Scotia 
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has appointed a provincial psychiatrist and has brought into force one 
of the most constructive pieces of legislation in Canada, on this subject. 
In Alberta, the first legislation in Canada dealing with sterilization of 
the feebleminded has been passed. In Manitoba, the government is 
considering more adequate provision for the care of feebleminded 
children. Ontario has appointed an active and capable head for the 
Orillia Training School in the person of Dr. McGhie, while the expansion 
of auxiliary classes is proceeding in a gratifying manner. Only a few 
years ago private care could be obtained for this type of ‘case only in 
United States schools. Now there are three such schools in Canada, 
one for little boys at Niagara-on-the-Lake, one for little girls at Ottawa, 
and one for special types at Oakville. 

The local child welfare conveners are urged to co-operate to the fullest 
in these various developments through the mental hygiene conveners. 
The Canadian National Committee on Mental Hygiene is ever ready to 
supply information or speakers on this important subject. 


Juvenile Delinquency. 


The necessity of ,a social rather than a penal attitude to young 
offenders is now so generally accepted by public opinion as to render a 
repetition of the statement redundant. Due, however, to the fact that 
the Juvenile Delinquents Act is a federal measure, operative in any 
community only as that community or province requests its proclamation, 
practically half the population of Canada remains without its beneficent 
jurisdiction. Alberta, British Columbia, and Manitoba are the only 
provinces where the Act has been provincially proclaimed. It is essential, 
of course, that all those provisions and facilities, which alone make the 


Act effective, should be forthcoming before its proclamation. The local 
Councils of Women could render no more useful service at the present 
time than to develop an intelligent interest in the proclamation of the 
Act, and the establishment of juvenile courts within their various dis- 
tricts. (A recent report prepared under the direction of Mr. W. L. Scott, 
K.C., “The Juvenile Court (1) in Law (2) in Action,” is published free 
by the Canadian Council on Child Welfare). 


Child Care and Protection. 


The problems which crowd under this head are so numerous and 
complex that they might well form the substance of one report—neglect 
and dependency, illegitimacy, desertion, and all the criss-cross of turbulent 
human currents which each one suggests form the nucleus of the social 
questions coming under this general classification. In British Columbia, 
the recent British Columbia Child Welfare Survey dealt almost exclusively 
with this field. The British Columbia Councils could not do better than 
utilize that report as their starting point in any work or discussion on 
this aspect of child welfare. Alberta Councils might familiarize them- 
selves with the questions in their area by a careful study of the annual 
report of the Superintendent of Neglected and Dependent Children. The 
same information is available for Saskatchewan from the Commissioner 
of Child Protection; for Manitoba from the Director of Child Welfare; 
for Ontario from the Superintendent of Neglected and Dependent Child- 
ren, or for Toronto City from the Toronto Child Welfare Council; and 
for Nova Scotia from the Director of Child Welfare. A child welfare 
survey will be undertaken in New Brunswick, and in Prince Edward 
Island, this year. Local Councils there are urged to co-operate with 
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the Committee in charge and to do all in their power to further the 
findings that may be agreed upon. In Quebec, information on the work 
in this field may be obtained from the Provincial Bureau of Charities, 
and in Montreal, from the Children’s Division of the Council of Social 
Agencies. 


Conclusion. 


For the furtherance of this general educational work which your 
convener suggests as the chief child welfare activity of the Councils 
during the ensuing year, she suggests: 


(1) The appointment in every local Council of a child welfare 
convener. 


(2) The selection, as the child welfare convener, whenever possible, 
of a person actually engaged in child welfare work in the community. 


(3) The reservation of one meeting of the local Councils each year 
for child welfare subjects. 


(4) If possible, ten-minute talks on child welfare subjects at, at 
least two additional meetings each year. 


(5) The closest co-operation with existing child welfare agencies. 


Che Imperial Order Daughters of the Empire 


Mrs. John A. Stewart of Perth, honourary secretary of the Governing 
Council, Canadian Council on Child Welfare, was the national convener 
on child welfare, 1927-28, of this great organization, whose practical 
child welfare work is so widespread and varied, and represents an annual 
expenditure of approximately $100,000, the Toronto chapters alone ex- 
pending $30,677 in this activity. Mrs. Stewart’s report deals in detail 
with the child welfare work of local chapters of the Order in every pro- 
vince in Canada, and while this section, thereof, is obviously too lengthy 
to quote (for there are 700 local chapters in the Dominion), it offers a 
most suggestive, informative and inspiring reference for local groups 
interested in child welfare, in their respective communities. The sum- 
mary of the report coincides forcefully in its emphasis on maternal mor- 
tality and other clamant problems in child welfare with the other reports 
summarized in this issue. Mrs. Stewart says:— 

“In the reports which I have received from the various provincial 
conveners, certain facts stand out with startling clearness:— 


(a) Infant and Maternal Welfare. 


‘“‘In one year we lost 1532 Canadian mothers in child-birth, or more 
than four Canadian mothers a day. Some 5073 children have been 
left motherless, of whom 768 were babies mostly newly born. It has 
been estimated that had proper precautions been taken at least 1000 of 
these mothers could have been saved.” These statistics are quoted 
from the valuable study on Maternal Mortality in Canada, issued this 
year by the Dominion Department of Health. Every Child Welfare 
Convener in the Order should have one. This is an appalling situation. 
How can we help? We can, of course, do our share in distributing the 
literature issued by the Department of Health in Ottawa, and this, no 
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doubt, will help. But many of these mothers cannot read English and 
are in the hands of mid-wives as ignorant as themselves. I suggest that 
information should be gathered and tabulated touching this situation. 
It may be found that this shocking mortality is confined to strictly limited 
fields. At least I hope this may prove to be the case. At any rate,a 
complete analysis of the situation from a medical, ethnical, and geographi- 
cal point of view would immensely aid in an intelligent understanding 
of. the preventative measures required. Centres that are blessed with 
an adequate hospital accommodation stand, of course, in a class by 
themselves; but there must be hundreds of districts where the simplest 
kind of maternity room or ward, provided with the needful medical 
appliances, would prove of incalculable value. The extension of nursing 
services, to the smaller communities of Canada would also be accompanied, 
beyond doubt, by an appreciable improvement in these appalling con- 
ditions. In numerous centres, the co-operation and active financial 
support of the Order, has made the inauguration of such services possible. 

I can urge no finer Child Welfare work on our primary chapters 
than such assistance in the establishment of maternity wards and nursing 
services in communities, in need thereof. 


(b) Juvenile Delinquency. 


The problem of the delinquent child is one of the most distressing 
with which society is called upon to deal. It is not known widely 
enough that there is in existence a Federal Juvenile Delinquents Act, 
which can be put into force by simple proclamation of the Provincial 
Government stating that the citizens of any given community desire it. 
This Act provides that there will be special provision for the treatment 
of the offences of children, as delinquents and not as crimes, with none 
of the usual publicity given to Court proceedings. The presiding Judge 
need draw no salary for this office; indeed, any reputable citizen can be 
appointed. Instead of being herded with hardened criminals and crooks 
by the formal procedure of legal discipline, the young delinquent who 
may be brought to Court for some minor offence is tried in private by 
a sympathetic magistrate, more intent on saving than punishing, and, 
with all the social factors contributing to the case before him, the child 
might then be released without penalty, placed in his own home or on 
probation or committed to an industrial school. 

The primary chapters could perform a useful service in many districts 
by combining with other groups in urging the proclamation of this legis- 
lation. In fact, they could perhaps make it possible by assisting in the 
provision of probation or similar services, in communities where an 
actual demonstration of the work of the system may be necessary. 


(c) Neglect and Dependency. 


The problem of the neglected or dependent child stands in a class 
by itself. There are, in all the provinces, organizations, incorporated by 
law which address themselves specifically to this field of humanitarian 
endeavor. There we must come in as auxiliaries and much can be done. 
Modern Child Welfare work seeks the preservation or reclamation of the 
family. This has meant, in this field, a transfer of the emphasis from 
removing the child from an unsatisfactory home life, to the improvement 
of the environment to the safety point for the child. This naturally 
means that every effort is now made to save the home as well as the 
child, and where that is not possible to replace the child in another good 
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home as soon as possible. Obviously, such work with the family, with 
the child, and in the investigation and supervision of the foster home 
requires a highly skilled technique that calls for the professional worker. 
It is therefore to the support and extension of the official child welfare 
agencies and to an organized demand that they be equipped and 
maintained according to the best standards of modern, social practice 
rather than to actual participation in such family work ourselves that 
our efforts should be devoted in this field. 


(d) The Mentally Handicapped Child. 


A subject of vital importance, raised by Mrs T. A. McAvity, the 
Convener of the New Brunswick Chapter, is that of the backward child. 
This is a problem the solution of which lies within the provincial juris- 
diction through the health and education departments. The unsatisfac- 
tory aspect of our present systems of education and child care is that 
due provision is not made for children of varying degrees of intelligence, 
or for those who may be described as “manually minded.” Not in- 
frequently, the abnormally bright child suffers almost as seriously from 
this lack of discrimination, as the subnormal or mentally retarded child. 
Much of our best social work, and a great part of the educational efforts 
of the provinces, are nullified by our provision of only average normal 
methods and equipment to deal with conditions that are neither average 
nor normal. 

The Imperial Order Daughters of the Empire should do all in the 
power of its members to arouse public opinion in this matter to provide 
adequate provincial programmes for the care and education of such 
children, to extend auxiliary classes within their own districts and to 
facilitate proper care and training for individual cases, whenever their 
assistance may make this possible. 


Catholic Women’s League of Canada 


Annual Report of Child Welfare. 


Mrs. W. F. B. Parsons, of Port Credit, Ontario, is the National 
Child Welfare Convener of “‘The League.’’ Due to her energy and 
vision the eighth annual report shows this comparatively new organiza- 
tion far advanced in its work for maternal and child care. We quote 
therefrom as follows: 

“Throughout western Canada we find co-operation on the part of 
our League with Child Welfare Councils, Children’s Shelters, summer 
camps, Salvation Army Homes, Junior Red Cross, Children’s Hospitals, 
Child Welfare clinics and Juvenile Courts. 

Coming towards central Canada we have active co-operation with 
the Victorian Order clinics, affiliation with Home and School clubs, 
Catholic Women’s League Baby Clinics, co-operation with Public Clinics, 
while milk and hot lunches are supplied to school children. Fresh Air 
camps are provided, and clothing supplied to girls attending these camps. 

Coming to the east, we again find Catholic Women’s League pre- 
natal clinics and baby clinics, with trained nurses in attendance where 
pre-natal advice is given to expectant mothers. One subdivision supports 
a summer camp for under-privileged little girls, another gives support 
to a boys’ summer camp. 
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One of our eastern Junior subdivisions supports a children’s ward in 
an isolation hospital and also supplies toys and books to the little patients 
there. Still another subdivision supports a permanent nursing service 
of the St. Elizabethan Order, another has established this Nursing Order 
throughout a large territory. 


In the Maritime provinces members serve on Children’s Aid and 
Orphanage Committees and special care is given unmarried mothers and 
their infants; hot lunches are served in rural schools, milk is provided 
for babies, members assist at Red Cross Baby Clinics. Assistance is 
given by some subdivisions to tubercular children in their homes and 
pre-natal literature is given to expectant mothers. 


Co-operation in securing sanitary and proper class rooms and in 
providing playgrounds for the children is outstanding evidence of the 
active interest of this section of Canada in its youth. 


One aim of our Child Welfare efforts must be to reduce the terrible 
mortality among the motherhood of Canada, when we are faced with 
the knowledge that it is being sacrificed at the rate of three young mothers’ 
lives per day in Canada, and to reduce the mortality of our children 
under five years, of whom our country lost 38,064 during the past year. 


We feel sure that from the many personal enquiries regarding the 
ways and means of accomplishing this work the members of the 
Catholic Women’s League not only realize, but also assume their full 
responsibility towards preserving, not only the temporal but also the 
spiritual welfare of Young Canada from coast to coast.” 


Child Welfare and the Ontarin Social Service Council 


While the annual report of the Ontario Social Service Council deals 
extensively with activities in the field of mental hygiene, recreation, 
motion pictures, ete., all of which have very definite “child welfare”’ 
aspects, it is only the section dealing specifically with child welfare, 
under that caption, which is reproduced herewith as of special interest 
to our readers. 


“The committee on child welfare has had several meetings during 
the year in the course of which there has been discussion of co-operation 
with the Inter-organization Group to which further reference will be made, 
of the International Child Labour Conventions on which a sub-committee 
is now working; of the development of a set of Ontario standards on 
child service which might be used as a measuring-rod of existing child 
welfare work in this province; of the further development of Juvenile 
Court services in this province and the desirability of having the Juvenile 
Delinquents Act available in the treatment of child offenders rather 
than the Criminal Code; of the advantages accruing from legislation 
of the Norwegian type in respect of cases where paternity cannot be 
fixed owing to the promiscuity of the unmarried mother and of studies 
in methods of dealing with the unmarried mother and her child and with 
the urgent problems of child delinquency. 
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The Inter-organization Group on laws affecting children has been 
significantly useful as a representative committee conferring with the 
provincial Government. The group which was initiated by the committee 
of this Council is composed of twelve persons representative of the 
Ontario Association of Children’s Aid Societies, the Child Welfare Council 
of Toronto and the Social Service Council. Our representatives on the 
Group are Mr. M. C. MacLean, Miss Charlotte Whitton, Mr. J. N. 
Bouey and Mr. D. B. Harkness. Through the negotiations of this group 
and its formal recommendations amendments were made at last session 
of the provincial Legislature to “The Children’s Protection Act,” “The 
Adoption Act,” ‘‘The Children of Unmarried Parents Act,’ and “The 
Juvenile Courts Act.”* Detail discussion of these amendments is im- 
possible within the scope of this report but in the fact that the Govern- 
ment through the Attorney-General accepted every item recommended 
by the Group, there is good evidence of the restraint, good judgment, 
and careful thought which were exercised in the preparation of the report 
to the Government. The Group is being continued as an agency through 

= which the future workings of the laws affecting child life may be studied 
and appraised. It is not anticipated however, that any amending legis- 
lation will be recommended in the near future. 

The matter of further developing Juvenile Court services and of 
making available the Juvenile Delinquents Act for treatment of child 
offenders has been less affected by the work of the committee than by 
the field work of the educational secretary. Discussion and negotiation 
on this matter have been carried on in a number of places throughout 
the province. They involved such areas as the City of Sarnia and County 
of Lambton, the City of Chatham, and County of Kent, the City of 
Kingston and surrounding parts, Sault Ste. Marie and the District of 
Algoma, the town of Fort Frances and the District of Rainy River. A 
new Juvenile Court appears to be a possibility in the last named area 
in the very early future. To a lesser degree consideration has been 
given in a number of other places such as Lindsay, Oshawa and St. 
Thomas. In the Districts of Nipissing, Temiskaming and Cochrane 
there have been a number of important adjustments to the making of 
which the educational secretary of this Council was an interested party. 
The Juvenile Delinquents Act of Canada is now in force in the entire 
area of these three northern districts and its administration is receiving 
marked attention on the part of the provincial Government as well as 
by the local authorities. The administration of the Juvenile Courts of 
the province has been fully vested in the Attorney-General by virtue 
of a recent amendment to the Juvenile Courts Act of the province. 

It remains only to report that there is ground for hoping that 
during the current year the government will see its way to.undertake a 
somewhat overdue study of the whole problem of organization and 
administration of the rapidly developing child welfare services of the 
province. The field has become so broad and the services so varied 
through the enactment of advanced laws that consideration of adminis- 
trative methods has not kept pace with the demands of the legislation. 
It has become almost conventional to declare that our child citizens are 
the province’s greatest asset. If this be so the administrative services 
in their behalf call for at least as serious, as scientific and as sympathetic 
consideration as do the other resources of the province whose values 
take their significance from their uses by human beings.” 
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MONTREAL’S CHILD WELFARE WORK. 


(In the English-Speaking, non-Catholic Community). 


With commendable promptness, the annual report on ‘ Welfare 
Work in Montreal” -brings to the Council office each year, a remarkably 
well arranged summary of the activities of Financial Federation, of the 
Montreal Council of Social Agencies, and of the thirty agencies in 
Federation. There is no more informative and constructive year book 
on the social work of a community, issued in Canada, and few in the 
United States, that surpasses in practical and inspirational value the 
Montreal compilation. 

“Financial Federation” of itself comments on certain outstanding 
developments among its members, during 1927, of which the most note- 
worthy are that: 

1. The Children’s Bureau, at less cost and at less than its budget 
appropriation, cared for a very much larger number of children and 
further reduced the spread of contagious disease by the substitution of 
four special subsidized foster homes for its receiving home, at the same 
time reducing the cost of operation. 

2. The Epileptic Institute has become amalgamated with the Mental 
Hygiene Committee. 

3. The Victorian Order of Nurses were called for emergency service 
during the typhoid epidemic by the City Health Department and $2,100 
extra was appropriated for these services. 

4. The University Settlement has been equipped with a summer 
camp through Dr. Milton Hersey’s generosity. 

5. The Protestant Industrial Rooms has become nearly self-sup- 
porting. 

6. The Parks and Playgrounds Association, through its educational 
work, has had some influence in impressing the city council with the 
need for more playgrounds. 

7. The necessity of public education as to the work done by the 
various social agencies, and the underlying social problems with which 
they deal, have led the Directors to authorize the organization of a 
Speakers’ ‘Bureau within Federation. 

*8. The creation of an Advisory Committee of outstanding business 
men to work with the Board of Directors. 

The report also stresses again the urgency and extent of the seasonal 
unemployment problem, and its inter-relations with general dependency, 
delinquency and neglect work. The question of some method of com- 
pulsory unemployment insurance is very definitely raised in this section 
of the report. 


Montreal Council of Social Agencies. 


Following up the report for 1926, three problems have been definitely 
taken up by the Council in 1927. The first, that on the question of 
the relation of wages to the cost of living, which was referred to the 
Board of Trade; unfortunately no further steps were taken by the com- 
mittee appointed thereon. However, it is proposed to follow this up 
again. 

With regard to the question of the adequacy of case-working staff 
for the various agencies, certain gains were made, but it is felt that it 
will not be adequately solved until the provisions of the Public Charities 
Act are amended to recognize the claims of the Protestant and Jewish 
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minorities to meet the problem of child dependency in their own way, 
rather than giving grants to help institutions of all kinds to maintain 
indigents apart from their families. 

Thirdly, the question of provision of adequate funds or the limita- 
tions of activities: Representations were made to the government, 
requesting amendments to the Public Charities Act so that the Family 
Welfare and children’s agencies of the Protestant and Jewish population 
might receive further grants, but no action was taken. This matter will 
be followed up, and an appeal will be made for the establishment of a 
Training School for the Feebleminded. 

Two agencies were admitted to membership in the Council, the 
Royal Edward Institute and the Juvenile Court Committee. Bethany 
House has also made application. The membership is now 44. 

The Social Service Exchange continues to be used by an increasing 
number of agencies, with a growing volume of inquiries. 

In 1927, 117 agencies made 12,777 inquiries about families, or indi- 
viduals, and ‘in 7 ,086 cases, the inquirers were informed that one or more 
agencies were or had been interested in the same family. Special case 
conferences on “problem families’ in which several agencies were in- 
terested, to the number of 27, were called at the request of ten agencies. 

Modelled along the lines of the Social Service Exchange, the Com- 
mittee of the Federation Nationale Saint Jean Baptiste has opened an 
Exchange for the benefit of French Social Agencies and the secretaries 
of each are co-operating by an interchange of French and English names. 
This would appear to be one of the most interesting developments in 
co-operative social work in the past year. 


DIVISION OF CHILDREN. 


Boys’ Home of Montreal. 


“The work of the Boys’ Home is to provide a home for any boy, 
between the ages of 11 and 18 years, who would otherwise be homeless, 
irrespective of creed, nationality or condition. When a boy is accepted 
by us, we undertake to feed, clothe, educate and advise him, thereby 
providing that which every normal boy should have in his own home, 
and in addition we provide in and around our building educational, 
spiritual, social and physical activities in order to give our boys a well- 
balanced and a fully rounded-out program of training to help them to 
become self-supporting and self-respecting Canadian citizens.” 

“Our work is entirely preventive; it is entirely for boys who have 
not transgressed, no boys are ever “committed” to the Home; our work 
is for the boy who is homeless through no fault of his own.’ 

During 1927 the Home was only able to admit 33 new boys, the 
capacity of the Home having been otherwise filled by boys admitted in 
other years. The total days’ care given was 32,619, making a daily 
average of 89.4 boys. 

Boys under 14 years of age are sent to one of the public schools; 
if over 14 years of age and able to work, the Home places him in a job 
as a messenger boy, office boy, or an apprentice in the office, store or 
factory to which he is best suited. Those responsible for a boy’s upkeep 
are asked to pay if possible through the Children’s Bureau while the 
boys who are earning pay for their board, lodging and clothing. Pay- 
ments are made on a sliding scale of charges. 
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Activities in the Home consist of government night school classes 
in the winter for working boys; manual training classes, gymnasium 
classes, indoor and outdoor sports under trained leadership; and social 
activities. In 1927 the different class activities numbered 14 with 470 
sessions and an attendance of 11,252 boys. 

In its policy of the development of self-supporting and self-respecting 
citizens, the Home is interested in the future of the boy and on leaving 
he is assisted in the choice of a suitable boarding home, and often the 
Home is successful in re-establishing the broken home from which the 
boy has come. 

That the work is a practical one is demonstrated by the fact that 
the per capita daily cost in 1927 was $1.03, the same as in 1926, and less 
than one cent a day more than the average for the past six years. Of 
the entire cost of operation, 54.4 per cent. consisted of payments made 
by the boys. This amount, together with the interest received from 
investments, made the Home 63.7 per cent. self-supporting. 

Children’s Bureau of Montreal. 

“The Children’s Bureau is a planning centre to deal with the Pro- 
testant dependent and neglected children from one to fourteen years, in 
the city of Montreal, whose homes have been broken up.” 

Its functions fall into the following groups: 

(a) The Bureau is the investigation department of six Protestant 
affiliated institutions (Protestant Infants’ Home, Protestant Orphans’ 
Home, Ladies’ Benevolent Society, Montreal Day Nursery, Boys’ Home 
of Montreal, Montreal Foundling and Baby Hospital) examining all 
applications for admission to their institutions, except the Foundling 
Hospital. 

(b) It is responsible for the supervision of the families of the 
children during the period of care, working towards the rehabilitation of 
the home. 

(c) It is responsible for the collecting of all monies for the payment 
of children, both in foster homes and in the institutions it serves. 

(d) It supervises the after care of children on discharge from foster 
homes and institutions for a period of time. 

(e) It undertakes the finding of foster homes. 

(f) It investigates applications of those who wish to adopt children, 
eligible under the Adoption Law of Quebec, and it supervises these homes 
for two years after placement of the child. 

During 1927 the Bureau interested itself in 930 children. Applica- 
tions for placement numbered 279, involving 486 children; out of the 
137 applications for placement in foster homes or institutions, involving 
246 children, 53 applications, involving 102 children, were refused, ar- 
rangements being made with relatives or other organizations for the 
child’s care in each case, among its own kith and kin. Of 210 children 
cared for in foster homes, 123 were permanent or long time care cases, 
69 temporary care cases and 18 were wage-earning children under super- 
vision. 

Three hundred and fifteen children were cared for in institutions. 
The causative factors of the 279 new applications (including the Day 
Nursery) were respectively: 

17.9 per cent. 
Unemployment 15.7 per cent. 
Insufficient wage 14. per cent. 
Deaths 10.3 per cent. 
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Discharges from care totalled 109 children. 

The use of foster homes continues to be a well-established policy of 
the Bureau, 174 being used to care for 210 children and out of 290 appli- 
cations to board children, only 67 were judged to meet the requirements. 
These relative figures should afford a strong rebuttal to those opponents 
of child placing who decry the ‘careless’ choice of boarding homes. All 
homes used for more than two months pay a license fee of five dollars 
to the city. 

There were 38 applications for children for adoption but due to 
the limitations of the Quebec Adoption Act only six actual adoptions 
were accepted in the Supreme Court. Fourteen girls of fourteen years 
and over were placed in wage homes after six months’ training in domestic 
work in the home of the Ladies’ Benevolent Society. They are super- 
vised for two years by the Bureau. 

Four girls were placed in ‘opportunity homes” where in return 
for free board, they give limited services while they attend High School. 
A small sum is paid by the employers to cover car-fare and provide 
pocket money, while the Bureau provides clothes and supervises. 


The health of the children is looked after by the medical adviser, 
who visits the Receiving Foster Homes and makes a thorough medical 
examination of all new cases. Recommendations for treatment are 
carried out by a trained nurse on the staff of the Bureau, which enjoys 
the co-operation of the various clinics of the Montreal General and 
Western Hospitals. During 1927, 668 children were taken to hospital 
clinics. After placement in institutions children are cared for by the 
medical staff of such institutions. The Bureau’s aim is to make a com- 
plete physical examination of every child every three months. 

Psychiatric examinations are also made, through the Mental Hygiene 
Committee, of all children accepted for placement. 

Eight students in training at the McGill School for Social Workers 
were under the supervision of the Bureau for their field work, of whom 
two later joined the staff of the Bureau. 


In the experience of the Bureau, it is unfortunate that the Juvenile 
Court situation has not yet been adequately met. The provincial and 
municipal authorities do not contribute towards the support of 
neglected and delinquent children, who should be removed from the 
unfavourable home conditions in which they find themselves unless such 
cases are committed to an Industrial School which does not exist in the 
Protestant community in Montreal. In some of these cases the Bureau 
has assumed full financial responsibility, but on account of the burden 
thus entailed, a resolution was passed in 1925 @o the effect that such a 
responsibility could not be undertaken unless there was a guarantee from 
the Court and municipality that the usual subsidy of $7.20 per month 
would be paid for these children. The Bureau has not yet found a solu- 
me of this difficulty and consequently both the child and the community 
suffer. 

The medical report of the Bureau draws attention to the deplorable 
condition of the teeth of the children received. Practically 100 per cent. 
of the children over three years of age showed a marked degree of dental 
caries. Dental work is much needed in the schools of the city. 

Policy Changes: The Bureau has effected three changes in its 
general policies: 
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First, the disbanding of the Receiving Home and the substitution 
of four subsidized foster homes, an agreement among the affiliated in- 
stitutions to accept short time, temporary placements within certain 
limits, and an extension period beyond fourteen years of age for the sup- 
port and supervision of boys and girls already under care. 

With reference to the four foster homes, a definite sum of money 
was paid to them to cover the expense of two beds whether occupied or 
not, and the other available beds (four and three, in two cases each) 
were paid for according to the number of days occupied. The children 
are physically examined within twenty-four hours of coming under the 
Bureau’s care, and remain in these foster receiving homes about three 
weeks to a month, until the necessary treatments are complete, and they 
are then passed on to either foster homes or institutions. 


By this plan the number of children exposed to infectious disease 
has been lessened, and the contingency of having to refuse to accept 
new children or provide for them in temporary foster homes in the case 
of such an outbreak has been more satisfactorily handled. In addition, 
there has been a financial saving, which allows the Bureau to care for 
more children. 

Secondly, the principle of the Protestant Infants’ Home, the Pro- 
testant Orphans’ Home, and the Ladies’ Benevolent Society in accepting 
children for temporary placement in which the period of care required 
is not less than three months. This splendid co-operation on the part 
of these Protestant institutions is a practical demonstration of the theory 
that long time placement in an institution for the dependent child is 
not desirable but rather “that if a child is normal in mind and body 
and not requiring special training, that he or she should be cared for in 
a foster home wherever practicable, and it is considered the best sub- 
stitute for their natural home.’”’ Twenty-three children needing only a 
short period of care were thus provided for in institutions during 1927, 
whereas previously only children for permanent placing or long time care 
had been admitted. 

Thirdly, the extension of the period of care and financial support 
of boys and girls from fourteen years of age to a further period of time 
varying with the individual need. This procedure was the outcome of a 
survey of thirty boys, twelve to fourteen years of age, mainly in foster 
homes, and six in the Ladies’ Benevolent Institution. Since it was’ 
ascertained that no boys were accepted for apprenticeship at less than 
sixteen years; that machine shops will not employ boys of less than 
one hundred pounds in weight (the average weight of the boys in the 
Bureau was only ninety pounds); that in offices and for apprenticeship 
a minimum educational standard of one year High School or Commercial 
School is demanded an@ that due to the flooding of the employment 
market during July and August with boys just out of schools, unless he 
has at least one year of High School to his credit, a boy stands little 
chance except for a “dead end” occupation, it was felt that financial 
support should be given to promising boys beyond the age of fourteen 
years. Also, it was decided to supplement their wages for a short period 
in cases where the boy has no friends or relatives to help him over this 
critical period, before he is entirely self-supporting. The adoption of 
this principle has already resulted in the attendance of four boys and 
one girl at the Commercial High School. The need for the creation of 
a Juvenile Placement Committee to whom the Bureau could refer a steady 
stream of boys each year for placement was also indicated by the Survey. 
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The Montreal Day Nursery. 


““A day home for children of working women who are obliged to 
support their families.- Age limit ten years.” 

In 1927, 212 families comprising 325 children attended the Day 
Nursery, a greater number than in previous years. The average daily 
attendance was 67.4, a total of 20,801 days’ care. The reason for ad- 
mission in the majority of cases was unemployment, found especially 
bad in August, September and October. In addition, 448 visits were 
made to, and 166 on behalf of Day Nursery families. One outstanding 
statement of the visitors’ report has to do with the deplorable housing 
conditions under which most of the Day Nursery families have to live. 
In taking a group of 200 Day Nursery families haphazardly, it was found 
that of that number 93 families live in one-room apartments, i.e., single 
rooms with gas plates. Of these 93 families, 43 have young babies. 
In another district, out of 122 families, 85 were found to live in single 
rooms. Families living in more comfortable circumstances must fre- 
— travel miles by street car between the Day Nursery and their 

omes. 

Increasing attention is being given to improving the health of the 
children. The “‘Day Nursery” child is deprived of much of the rest 
of the average child, as it must accompany its mother to and from work. 
The long hours, from before eight in the morning until long after six at 
night, are a very great strain even on a well child. The children are 
inspected each morning, before being admitted and are examined twice a 
week by the doctor. Where necessary the Nursery arranges for special 
treatments at the out-patient departments of the hospitals. By means 
of inoculation and immunization, the Nursery was particularly successful 
in keeping clear of infection, a condition to which it is especially sus- 
ceptible when the children are coming in such large numbers on street 
cars and from congested areas. 

The Day Nursery Emergency Poor Fund, made possible by the 
voluntary subscriptions of the members of the Committee and their 
friends, proved invaluable in relieving sudden distress. Also, the mothers 
appreciate it and most of them make a definite effort at repaying the 
money. 

The older children attend the city schools, and classes in drill and 
folk dancing are given at the school. The children are also given picnics, 
treats, story-telling parties, ete. 

Through the co-operation of the Children’s Bureau, seven placements 
were arranged throughout the year, one permanent and six temporary. 
Follow-up work is also done by the committee and the matron. 


Montreal Ladies’ Benevolent Society: 


After 112 years of serving the community in providing for the 
destitute poor of the city, this Society, after consultation with the Child- 
ren’s Division of the Montreal Council of Social Agencies, has this year 
changed its policy and now accepts temporary cases of children who 
for one cause or another need special care for six months or a year. The 
placements and discharges are looked after by the Children’s Bureau. 

During 1927, 128 children were care for. The total number of 
days’ care was 29,664 and the average population was 81, while the per 
capita per diem cost was $1.01. The average stay in the home is now 
eighteen months, while formerly it was five years. During the year, 17 
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girls and 17 boys were discharged to parents or relatives, 6 girls to wage 
or ‘‘opportunity”’ homes, 8 boys placed in foster homes, 1 boy to the Boys’ 
Home as over-age for the Society, and 1, too young for school, was trans- 
ferred to the Infants’ Home. 

The children attend public school, their health is looked after by 
the attending physician, and two months of the summer are spent at 
the Society’s summer camp. 


Protestant Infants’ Home of Montreal: 


This institution is a home for dependent children from ten days 
to six years old, for the unmarried mother with her infant and for any 
woman in need of a home. 

During the year a total of 29,588 days’ care was given, an increase 
of 508 over 1926. At the close of the year there were 72 children and 19 
women under care, while the average daily population was 81. 

For the fifth consecutive year no death was recorded, nor was there 
an epidemic in 1927. 

Improvements and renovations were made during the year, notably 
the installation of Vita-Ray glass, resulting in the healthy condition and 
consistent gain of the infants. 


Montreal Protestant Orphans’ Home: 


The monthly average of children cared for in the Home was slightly 
less than 56. The children are placed out through the services of the 
Children’s Bureau. The total number of days spent in the Home by 
the children was 20,336 days, being 1,711 less than in 1926. 

The children attend church, and Sunday School classes are held in 
the home by volunteer workers. The Protestant Board of School Com- 
missioners provide two teachers for the Home, a few of the children 
attending public school. Household tasks are taught the girls, and the 
boys receive manual training at the school. Many forms of recreation 
are also generously supplied. Improvements were made in the property 
to provide for suitable outdoor playground facilities, both in summer and 
in winter, and the attending physician in his report attributed this as a 
factor in the satisfactory gain in weight and growth of the children. 


The Women’s Directory of Montreal: 


“To restore to her sphere of usefulness the unmarried mother and 
to give her the opportunity to keep her child; to give the child its rights; 
to bring the father to a realization of his parental responsibilities.” 

In comparing their figures for the last few years, the Directory 
finds that practically the same number of cases occur in the group of 
Protestant wage-earning young women whom the Directory serves; that 
the casual factors in these cases are not as simple as they are sometimes 
represented to be; that few of these girls know where to seek advice 
and many wish the opportunity to keep their children. 

At the end of the year there were 191 active cases, the new cases in 
1927 numbering 91 out of 141 applications. Over 50 per cent. of these 
were girls under twenty-one years of age and a large proportion of the 
cases came from the ranks of domestic worker (over 50 per cent). The 
proportion of British immigrant girls (88 per cent.) was slightly higher 
than last year, 35 cases as against 45 Canadian born. 

The Directory had 45 children under foster home care in December 
1927, while 43 mothers and children were under the special supervision 
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of the family home worker, whose work is the strengthening of natural 
family ties. Of these 48 mothers, 17 were at work and earning their 
living with the child, 9 in private domestic positions and 9 as employees 
of institutions where the child is also kept; 26 others were living at 
— ? with relatives who were keeping the child while the mother 
worked. 

There were 22 marriages, but only in five cases did the mother 
marry the child’s father, and in the majority of cases on condition that 
the child be kept in the home. Two adoptions were arranged through 
the Children’s Bureau. The health of the cases under care on the whole 
was good, with a mortality of seven children and one mother. In this 
regard the Directory feels the need of a systematic clinic service for the 
large group of very young children for whose health they are responsible, 
who enter life handicapped by the mother’s lack of pre-natal care. 

The reimbursements this year have exceeded other years, the amount 
of $8,475.38 being collected. This is regarded as an indication of the 
desire on the part of the girls to be self-respecting and self-supporting. | 

The report comments on two points of significance: first, that their 
working policies are becoming more clearly defined as a result of continu- 
ous study and experience, and secondly, that their relations with the 
social agencies are developing into a most promising state of inter- 
dependence and co-operative effort. 

In answering the query “Does the Directory not need a Home or 
Institution of its own?” it is pointed out that the excellent co-operation 
given to the Directory by the many varied groups both in and out of 
Federation in order to meet its many varied types of services, is found 
more practicable than could be obtained from any one building. 

Through the Joint Clothing Committee of the Child-caring Agencies 
in Federation, the Directory has benefitted not only as a source of supply 
but it has proved a means of creating active interest among the church 
groups. 


DEPENDENCY AND DELINQUENCY DIVISION. 
Girls’ Cottage Industrial School. 


This School is located at Sweetsburg, Quebec. During 1927 it 
had its highest enrolment, viz., 47 pupils, the admissions being from 
Montreal, Sweetsburg, Sherbrooke, Quebec City, Lachute, and St. 
Lambert. The report points out that, while the physical equipment of 
the School with two houses on 40 acres of land is on the whole satisfac- 
tory, further needs are better facilities for further segregation of types 
and more indoor play space, with a physical culture teacher on the staff, 
also an extension of equipment for teaching a variety of trades, which 
would provide wider opportunities for the employment of the discharged 
girls. A psychiatric service on the same basis as the medical would also 
increase the efficiency of the school. The lack of facilities for the care 
and treatment of low-grade defectives continues to be one of the greatest 
drawbacks to effective work. In the cases referred from different parts of 
the province, the School feels the lack of non-Catholic child-caring agencies 
in small towns and rural districts for co-operative and follow-up work. 

The School specializes in training for household duties and needle- 
work, while further progress is made with the girls’ education. The 
garden and poultry departments have been very successful not only in 
their monetary returns, but in their value as training for the inmates. 
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The health of the girls is under the supervision of a physician, who 
visits the school once a month; they also receive thorough dental care. 
Recreation and religious training form part of the regular life of the 
school. 

During the year 23 girls were admitted, 13 of these being sent 
through the courts, and 10 coming on a voluntary basis; 20 were dis- 
charged and at the end of the year 7 were on parole. The follow-up 
work continues to be a very important item, and the worker in charge 
not only attempts to re-adjust conditions in the home, which contributed 
to the delinquency of the girl, but also is ready to offer advice and counsel 
to the girls, in their re-adjustment period, which is perhaps the most 
critical time. 


Society for the Protection of Women and Children. 


“The objects of the Society are to secure the proper enforcement 
of all laws for the protection of women and children, and to provide legal 
assistance for the indigent poor.” 

Total cases for 1927 were 991; of these 665 were new and re-opened 
problems; 741 cases were closed. The majority, as in former years, were 
cases. of ‘‘Desertion and Failure to Support’’; out of 197 of these cases 
support was obtained in 155; out of 363 cases of Desertion, Non-Support, 
Abusive Conduct and Drunkenness satisfactory adjustment or rehabilia- 
tion was effected in 281 cases; out of 91 cases of desertion of the husband 
the absentee was located in 41 instances, while of the balance of intake 
successful adjustments were made in 460 cases. Additional work inci- 
dental to the above types of cases included securing of employment, 
hospital treatment, temporary care, deportation, repatriation and legal 
adoption. In 41 cases criminal court actions were taken; 36 persons 
were brought before the Juvenile Court, of whom 26 were children; civil 
court actions numbered 55; and altogether legal aid was secured for 
431 applicants. 

The report shows that “ Desertion and Failure to Provide”’ continues 
to present the majority of problems with which the Society is called upon 
to deal. During the past 6 years, the Society has been active in 620 
cases of Desertion and 1186 cases of Failure to Provide. Of this number 
374 deserters have been located and support obtained n 752 cases, over 
50 per cent. In this connection, the report points out that under present 
conditions the State does practically nothing, either constructively or 
by way of seeking out and punishing the culprit. More drastic laws 
and specially constructed courts, e.g., Courts of Domestic Relations, 
are advocated as more effective means of meeting the situation. 

Collection on account of alimentary payments amounted to 
$17,844.51, exceeding last year’s figure by over $4,000. 








HEALTH DIVISION. 


The Child Welfare Association of Montreal. 


“To promote the knowledge of child welfare in all its phases. 
To encourage methods and measures to reduce maternal and infant 
sickness and mortality. 
To initiate or support measures conducive to the health, happiness 
and welfare of children. 
To emphasize the need of keeping babies well by medical advice, by 
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supervision, by encouraging breast-feeding, and by instruction of mothers 
in the laws of health.” 

This Association operates 16 Health Centres, and during 1927 
service was given to 10,865 individuals, 8,102 of whom were babies and 
pre-school children. Also 1,040 conferences were held with an attendance 
of 36,053. This is an increase over last year, and is taken as an indica- 
tion that the mothers realize the benefit of health examination and 
supervision. In addition 25,840 home visits were made by the nurses. 

Again the Association reports a decrease in the death rate of infants 
under their care, 62 this year as against 72 in 1926. Since some of the 
Centres of the Association are located in some of the most unfavourable 
districts of the city, the fact that these places have been made safe for 
babies is due, as pointed out, to the education in public health carried 
on by organizations such as this Association. 

In an effort to ascertain better methods of judging their work than 
by mortality returns, the Association made a special study and con- 
cluded that early registration of the baby by bringing him to the centre 
would be significant that the organization stood well in the community 
and that the parents realized they would get something worthwhile for 
the effort of coming with their new-born babe. More than one-third of 
the 3,600 new babies were brought before they were a month old; more 
than one-half of all the babies came before they were two months old. 
This early registration is considered of the greatest value especially in 
view of the importance of stressing breast-feeding and the proper care of 
the baby’s food if artificially fed. The report advocates the securing of 
the —_~ of babies at birth as a means of improving this branch of the 
work. 

The Association continues to hold special classes in the Health 
Centres for the mothers, their children during these periods being looked 
after by voluntary workers. The total attendance at these groups—185 , 
were held—was nearly 2,000. 

An expert nutritionist ,who also attended the Toronto Nursery School, 
has been added to the staff. 

A special clinic has been established for handling cases arising at 
the different Health Centres, where special investigations were necessary 
to solve problems of development. The efforts are devoted mainly to 
the creation of useful health habits or the substitution of good health 
habits for faulty ones already formed. In co-operating with the Associa- 
tion, the parents are required to keep an accurate record of their child’s 
habits, which are under observation, and in this way they make a definite 
study of their child, while information is secured which will be helpful 
to other parents. Special studies now going on deal with how and when 
thumb-sucking develops and when and how training to secure good 
elimination habits should be established. 

The Association has continued the inoculation of children against 
diphtheria, but a smaller number of children were inoculated than in 
the previous year when a special drive was carried on. Efforts will be 
continued to popularize this procedure. During the typhoid epidemic, 
the Association established inoculation centres, especially in the out- 
lying sections where others were not supplying this service. The total 
attendance was 4,404. A special study to determine the amount of 
immunity derived and how long it lasts in the case of inoculation of 
children against scarlet fever has been carried on throughout the year. 
To date the Association is convinced that it is lasting in the great majority 
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of children. The health district previously looked after by the Anti- 
Tuberculosis and General Health League has been reconveyed to the 
Child Welfare Association, as the League was forced to curtail its scope 
of activities on account of the reduction of its budget. The Association 
regrets this step, since it adds to its already overloaded programme. 
Special studies during the year were a statistical study of the cases of 
enteritis occurring among the babies under care; and also one on Breast- 
Feeding. In this latter connection a special Breast-Feeding Clinic was 
started at Point St. Charles. 

The Association has again been granted a scholarship by the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial. 

The Association co-operates with the other agencies in Federation 
in sharing of quarters, and in clinic and nutrition services. It continues 
to supervise the babies referred to it by the Women’s Directory. In 
conjunction with the Province of Quebec Safety League, the Association 
has been very active in promoting measures for accident prevention. 
Through the Health Centre Committee most effective volunteer service 
is linked up with the Association, while the Nutrition Committee has 
been very successful in inaugurating the distribution of milk at various 
schools at the mid-morning lunches. 


CHILD WELFARE IN NOVA SCOTIA. 


Reference has been made previously in these pages, to the fine 
co-operation existing in Nova Scotia, between the local Children’s Aid 
Societies, operating under strong, central government supervision on most 
co-operative lines, and the various child-caring institutions throughout 
the province. The following extract from the new bulletin of the ‘ Little 
Flower Institute”’ at Little Bras d’Or, Cape Breton, so excellently sum- 
marizes the Nova Scotia system, as it operates at present, that it is re- 
printed here. Judge E. H. Blois, Director of Child Welfare for Nova 
Scotia, contributes this article to the “ Little Flower Messenger.”’ 


Message from the Director of Child Welfare. 


“Co-operation among provincial and municipal departments, private 
organizations, and charitable-minded individuals, is a characteristic of 
the child welfare program of this province. In this program there is 
ample room for all to find congenial work to do. The financial burden 
is carried by a considerable number and is therefore not as heavy as if 
borne by a single one of the group. This co-operation is the result of a 
gradual growth and has not yet reached its fullest possibilities. Gradually 
there is being developed a system of child welfare activities which meet 
the peculiar needs of this province. The Little Flower Institute is a 
most convincing proof of these statements. 

This most modern, beautiful and well-appointed Home for destitute 
and neglected children has been made possible through the generosity 
of the charitable-minded of the diocese of Antigonish. The taxpayer 
has contributed nothing towards the building. The maintenance of the 
children, sent there by the Children’s Aid Society or by the Department 
of Child Welfare, is paid jointly by the provincial government and the 
municipality where the child has a legal settlement. 

The Children’s Aid Society of Cape Breton Island stands ready at 
all times to co-operate with the Institute in various ways; e.g. (a) By 
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‘making investigations and reports upon applications for admission; (b) 


Investigating foster home applications; (c) Finding suitable foster homes; 
(d) Visiting and reporting upon the children placed in foster homes; and 
(e) Assuming full responsibility under the Children’s Protection Act for 
children who come within the legal definition of “neglected.” 

If, therefore, there be full co-operation between the Children’s Aid 
Society and the Institute, then all children who are not to be returned 
to their own homes or relatives but who are to be placed in foster homes, 
should be maintained by the society, as provided by the Statute. The 
investigations, supervision, etc., can be done by well qualified Children’s 
Aid Society workers. The religious and educational training in the 
Institute can be given by the Sisters, who are most competent for that 
part of the work. Children who are taken in for temporary care, and 
who later will be returned to relatives or to their parents, should be pro- 
vided for by charity, the whole scheme being to protect and preserve 
- moral, religious, and physical life of the homeless children of the 

iocese. 

The Institution is therefore not to be regarded as a permanent home 
but as a temporary shelter or hospital-home where neglected and destitute 
children are kept and trained by thoroughly competent persons under 
wholesome, home-like conditions, until suitable permanent homes can be 
found for them. In this respect while we believe that the splendid services 
rendered by competent and devoted persons is more important than 
material surroundings, we must not: lose sight of the influence of clean, 
attractive, and Christian home surroundings upon the young children. 
The Little Flower Institute has all these in a marked degree. 

As the Director of Child Welfare for the province, I most heartily 
commend the work of the Institute and urge all charitable-minded people 
of the diocese the necessity of giving it ample financial support in order 
that a high standard of child welfare care may be maintained. To the 
Sisters in charge, I most earnestly and sympathetically urge you to 
greater efforts in maintaining a high standard in regard to the health 
and training of the children committed to your care. Yours is a sacred 
trust. Keep ever in mind the highest ideals and do not be satisfied 
unless you are constantly improving in your methods of care. Co-opera- 
tion with the Children’s Aid Society in the ways herein indicated, close 
following of the highest standards in child welfare, inspired by the love 
and religious zeal of the Sisterhood will, under Divine guidance, make of 
the Little Flower Institute, a very real help in child-caring in this 
province.” 


THE UNITED STATES AND MATERNAL CARE. 


Child Welfare Extension Service: A bill (H.R. 14070) to provide 
for a child welfare extension service and for other purposes, was introduced 
in the House of Representatives by Mr. Newton of Minnesota, May 28, 
and referred to the Committee on Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
The bill authorizes an annual appropriation of $1,000,000 to be used by 
the Children’s Bureau of the U.S. Department of Labor for promoting 
the welfare and hygiene of mothers and children and aiding in the reduc- 
tion of infant and maternal mortality. It is provided that not more 
than $50,000 shall be expended in the District of Columbia. The re- 
mainder shall be expended by the Children’s Bureau either independently 
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or in co-operation with the State or Territorial agencies responsible for 
or engaged in the promotion of the health or welfare of children, or 
through such State or Territorial agencies with county or municipal 
agencies engaged in such work. ‘The expenses of these co-operative 
undertakings are to be borne by the appropriation authorized by the act 
and funds voluntarily contributed by State, local, or private agencies or 
individuals. 

An Advisory Committee of Maternal and Child Welfare, for con- 
sultation with the Chief of the Children’s Bureau, is provided for, com- 
posed of the Surgeon General of the United States Public Health Service, 
the United States Commissioner of Education, the Director of Extension 
Work of the United States Department of Agriculture, who with the Chief 
of the Children’s Bureau, shall be ex officio members, and five other 
persons appointed by the Chief of the Children’s Bureau with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Labor from representatives of recognized 
branches of child health and child welfare work not in the regular em- 
ployment of the Federal Government. At least one of these five 
must be a State health officer belonging to the Conference of State and 
Provincial Health Authorities of North America. (Child Welfare News 
Summary, Children’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor, —— 
D.C., U.S.A., June 16, 1928). 


NEWS NOTES. 


Daily there comes to the office of the Council, new evidence of the 
degree to which the gospel of child welfare is seizing upon the imagination 
and intelligent interest of Canadian citizens. One of the most gratifying 
developments is the increasing amount of attention being given to the 
subject, in various colleges and training schools. The vitalizing effect 
of the inclusion of a course on practical child welfare problems and their 
treatment in the theological colleges, and of a course on the social ap- 
plication of legal measures to child welfare problems in the law schools, 
would be beyond easy estimation. The inclusion of more definite child 
welfare instruction in the curricula of our pedagogical schools has long 
been urged. From Miss MacDonald, the energetic and able nurse in 
charge of public health instruction in the Provincial Normal School 
for Teachers at Truro, N.S., comes an interesting summary of a class 
“project,”’ typical of the excellent work which Miss MacDonald is doing 
to assure that Nova Scotia’s young teachers enter their communities 
with minds and hearts awake to the broader duties of citizenship which 
they may discharge, while serving the community, primarily as an 
educationalist. 

““(a) What is meant by the term ‘‘child welfare’? Discuss fully. 
What is meant by the term “‘ Maternal Death Rate’? Discuss. 
Is it of vital importance to the country to save the lives of 
babies and small children? Why? 
What are other countries doing along this line of health work? 
What are we doing in Nova Scotia and Canada generally? 
What more can be done in the school, the home, and the 
community? 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE CANADIAN COUNCIL ON CHILD 
WELFARE : 


Free to Members. Extra Copies on Request. 


*No. 1. The Spiritual and Ethical Development of the Child, 1922. 
*No. 2. British Columbia’s Child Health Programme, 1923. 
*No. 3. Agricultural Training for the Dependent and Delinquent Child, 1923. 
*No. 4. Reducing Infant Mortality in City and Rural Areas, 1922. 
|.No. 5. The Juvenile Employment System of Ontario, 1923. 
No. 6. A Statistical Review of Canadian Schools, 1923. 
*No. 7. Housing and Care of the Dependent Child, including Standards of Placement, and a Model 
Dietary for Children’s Home, 1924. 
*No. 8. A Comparative Study of the Child Labour Laws of Canada, 1924. 
*No. 9. The Child of Canada’s Hinterlands, 1924. 
*No. 10. Grants in Aid to Children in Their Own Homes, 1924. 
*No. 11. Courts of Domestic Relations, 1924. 
*No. 12. The Social Significance of Child Labour in Agriculture and Industry, 1924. 
No. 13. A Comparative Summary of the Canadian Adoption Laws, 1924. 5 
*No. 14. Some Angles of Discussion in the Juvenile Immigration Problem of Canada, 1924, together with 
the Immigrant Children’s Protection Act of Ontario, 1924. 
No. 15. Juvenile Immigration Report No. 2, 1925. 
No. 16. Special Training for School-Age Children in Need of Special Care (4th Edition, 1928). 
No.17 The Juvenile Court in Canada, 1925. 
No. 18. The Council’s Objectives, 1925-30. (Published in French also). 
No. 19. The Child in Industry: Progress 1920-25, and Recommendations 1925-30. 
No. 20. Progress in Education and Recreation, Canada, 1925-30. : 
No. 21, A Guide to Your Reading on Child Welfare Problems, 1927 (A Short Classified Bibliography.) 
No. 22. Legal Status of the Unmarried Mother and Her Child in the Province of Quebec, 1926. 
*No. 23. Teaching International Relationship (to children), 1927. 
No. 24. The White List of Motion Pictures Children Will Like, 1927. 
*No. 25. Canada and the World’s Child Welfare Work, 1927. ct J 
No. 26. Progress 1920-25 and Recommendations 1925-30 in Child Welfare Legislation, 1926. 
No. 27. Problems in Family Desertion: Prevention, Rehabiliation, Legislation, 1926. 
No.'28. Child-Placing, 1926. 
No. 29. Canada and the International Child Labour Conventions (August 1, 1926). . 
No. 29a. Action Necessary by the Nine Provinces of Canada for Canada’s Adherence to the International 
Child Labour Conventions (August 1, 1926). : 
No. 30. Study Outlines of Some Child Welfare Problems in the Canadian Field, 1927. 
No. 31. The Story of the Curly Tails, 1927. (In English and in French). 
No. 32. What is Malnutrition? 
No. 33. The Home Training of the Blind Child, 1927. 
No. 34. The Juvenile Court in Law and the Juvenile Court in Action, 1927. 
No. 35. Infant Deaths in a Canadian City, 1928. 
No. 36. Child Welfare Legislation in Canada, 1926-27. 
No. 37. The Recidivist Group and Custodial Care, 1928. 
No. 38. Sex Education in the Child Welfare Programme, 1928. 
No. 39.. “Several Years After.” Report of Juvenile Immigration Survey, 1928. 
No. 40. ‘In Answer to Your Query”’ (Directory of Child Welfare Agencies), 1928. 
No. 41. Maintenance Costs of Children Granted Public Aid in Canada. (At Press). 
No. 42. Recreation: A Suggested National Programme, 1928. : 
No. 43. Canadian Legislation re the Age of Consent and the Age of Marriage, 1928, 
No. 44, Save the Baby from Rickets. 
Charts—(Wall Size)— ie oe: 
Nos. 1&7. Infant Mortality Rates in Sixty Canadian cities (Statistics 1925 and 1926). 
No. 9. Is your District Safe for Babies? (Rural Infant Mortality Rates, 1926). 
Nos. 2and 8. Why Our Babies Die. (Statistics, 1925 and 1926). 
No. 4. Illiteracy Breeds Illiteracy, 1928. 
No. 6. Child Placing is Child Saving. 


Posters (at cost)—No. 1. ‘‘The Gay Adventurers.” No. 4. ‘‘Baby’s Stomach is Very Small.” _ 
No.2. “The Protection of the Child.” No.5. “Have You a Clean Bill of Health. 
No.3. “Every Canadian’s Heritage.” 


Fee Sees English and French). A series of nine letters giving pre-natal help and advice. 
ree). 


Patterns—Layette Patterns and Patterns for Abdominal and Hose Supports. (At cost). 
Diet Folders—Series 1, 2, 3, 4, 5—dealing with the child’s diet from birth to school age. (At cost). 
Health Record Forms—For the use of physicians, clinics, conferences, etc. (At cost). 


Record Forms—(1) Child’s History. (2) Family History. For the use of children’s agencies, institu- 
tions, etc. (At cost). 


Quarterly—Canadian Child Welfare News, issued on the 15th of February, May, August and November. 
Annually—Proceedings and Papers of the Annual Meeting and Conference. 
*Qut of print. ; 


Canadian Counril on Child Welfare 


Founded in Ottawa, in 1920, as the result of a National Conference of Child Welfare Workers, convened 
by the Child Welfare Division, Federal Department of Health. 
408 PLAZA BLDG., OTTAWA, CANADA. 


OBJECTS. 


1. To promote in co-operation with the Child Welfare Division of the Federal Department of Health, 
and otherwise, the general aims of the Council : 
(1) By an annual deliberative meeting, held preferably in September or May, of each year. 
(2) By the activities of subsections of membership on Child Hygiene, The Child in Industry, 
Recreation and Education, The Child in Need of Special Care, The Spiritual and Ethical 
Development of the Child. 
(3) By affording a connecting link between the Child Welfare Division of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Health, and the Council’s constituent bodies. 
(4) By such further developments of the general program of Child Welfare as may be re- 
commended from time to time by the executive or any sub-committee thereof. 
2. To —— for an annual conference on Child Welfare matters. 
8. To co-ordinate the Child Welfare programs of its constituent bodies. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


The membership shall be of two groups, institutional and individual. 

(1) Institutional membership shall be open to = organization, institution or group having the 
progress of Canadian Child Welfare wholly or in part included in their program, articles of incorporation, 
or other statement of incorporation. c 

(2) Individual membership shall be open to any individual interested in or engaged in Child Welfare 
work, upon payment of the fee, whether that individual is in work, under any government in Canada or not. 

(8) All classes of members shall have equal rights of vote and speech in all meetings of the Council. 


FEES, 


Annual Fee, $5.00—Representatives: 3. 
Annual Fee, $3.00—Representatives: 2. 
Annual Fee, $2.00—Representatives: 1. 
Annual Fee, $1.00—Representatives: 1. 


1. National Organizations 
2. Provincial Organizations 
8. Municipal Organizations 
4. Individual Members 


In electing the Governing Council and the Executive, all members will be grouped according to their 
registration by the Treasurer. ; 

Every member will receive a copy of the proceedings of the Annual Conference and such other pub- 
lications as may be published from time to time. 


EXECUTIVE, 1927-1928. 


Past President— 
Mr. A. P. Paget, Winnipeg, Man. 


President— 
Mrs. C. H. Thorburn, Ottawa, Ont. 


Vice-President— 
Dr. H. E. Young, Victoria, B.C. 


Treasurer— 
Mme. Jules Tessier, Quebec, Que. 


Executive Secretary— 
Miss Charlotte Whitton, M.A., Ottawa, Ont. 


French Speakin 
Chairman, 


Child Hygiene— 
Chairman. 


The Child in Industry— 
Chairman, Dr. E. B. Wyman, Vancouver, B.C. 


Education— 

Chairman, M. C. MacLean, M.A., Ottawa. 
Vice-Chairman—Education— 
Vice-Chairman—Recreation— 

Mrs. W. T. B. Mitchell, Montreal. 


The Child in Need of Special Care— 
Chairman, Robert E. Mills, Esq., 
Toronto, Ont. 


Section— 
me. P. E. Marchand, Ottawa,Ont. 


M.A., 


Sub-Committee on Delinquency— 
Mr. C. L. Burton, Toronto, Ont. 
Judge Ethel MacLachlan, Regina, Sask. 


The, Sit and Ethical Development of the 


Chairman, Rev. Hugh Dobson, Vancouver, B.C. 


Governing Council. 


Mr. Tom Moore, Ottawa, Chairman. 
Mrs. J. A. Stewart, Perth, Hon. Secretary. 
Mrs. Harold Riley, Calgary, Alta. 
Magistrate Emily Murphy, Edmonton, Alta. 
Mrs. V. S. MacLachlan, Victoria, B.C. 
Mr. C. J. McNeely, Vancouver, B.C. 
Mr. J. R. Mutchmor, Winnipeg. 
Mrs. R. A. Rogers, M.L.A., Winnipeg, Man. 
Mr. W. A. Weston, Winnipeg, Man. 
Miss H. Dykeman, R.N., St. John, N.B. 

udge E. H. Blois, Halifax, N.S. 

fs y W. Crane, London, Ont. 
Dr. J. E. Davey, Hamilton, Ont. 
Mr. C. A. Seguin, Ottawa, Ont. 
Mrs. Sidney Small, Toronto, Ont. 
Rev. Father Haley, Toronto, Ont. 
Mrs. D. A. Dunlap, Toronto, Ont. 
Miss Jean Browne, Toronto, Ont. 
Miss Mona Wilson, Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
Mme. L. G. Beaubien, Montreal, P.Q. 
Mrs. R. J. MacDonald, Saskatoon, Sask. 





